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HE agreement entered into between Hugo 
Stinnes, representing the German leaders of 
industry, and the Marquis de Lubersac, on behalf 
of the people of the devastated regions of France, 
whereby the former are to furnish building mate- 
rials to the amount of 13,000,000,000 francs, the 
same to be credited on reparation account, is a sig- 
nificant and momentous step toward the resump- 
tion of normal economic relations between France 
and Germany, and indeed toward the stabilizing 
of European conditions. There is no need to re- 
count here the reasons for the failure of the 
Rathenau-Loucheur Wiesbaden agreement for the 
part payment of reparations in kind or the opposi- 
tion to it on the part of French industrialists in 
fear of competition, or to sneer at Stinnes for his 
stipulation of a commission of six per cent. The 
share of Stinnes himself in this will of course be 
small, and it is a cheap price to pay for such a 
solution. 
The main point to be considered is that it is but 
a natural sequence of the development of Franco- 
German economic relations that has been taking 
place almost unnoticed and despite the politicians. 
The extent of this development may be realized 
from the fact that certain iron mines of Lorraine, 
which came into the possession of the French, are 
now being operated by Germans under terms by 
which they share with the French the percentage 
of metal extracted over that which the latter were 
able to extract when they undertook to exploit the 
— Little by little business enterprise and the 


demand for interchange of products are overcom- 
ing war psychology and political maneuvering. 


LL this combines to show the tremendous im- 
portance of the proposal outlined by John 
Firman Coar in the last issue of The Independent. 
The essence of that proposal lay in its unofficial, 
non-governmental character. If a conference of 
French, German, and Belgian industrial leaders 
could be got together on the initiative of the cor- 
responding leaders of industry and finance of a 
great neutral Power like America, the political 
obstacles to codperation would largely disappear 
and practical measures for averting the impending 
economic and social chaos could be devised. 
Otherwise, a twelvemonth may see such a crash 
as will plunge Europe into a welter of misery that 
will set back civilization a century. The politicians 
have blundered and failed. The hope lies in the 
application, not the frustration, of economic law. 


OR the past year and more all the experts have 
been predicting the early demise of Austria 
unless effective measures of relief were speedily 
taken. Meanwhile every form of therapeutic, from 
faith-healing to surgical operation, has been urged 
as the proper means of saving the helpless patient. 
While the doctors—and quacks—disagree, the pa- 
tient grows weaker-and no one takes an authori- 
tative lead in prescribing. Is the situation, after 
all, so desperate? We do not think so, provided 
the case is properly diagnosed and certain relief 
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measures are set on foot at once. The present 
position of Austria, no longer a sizable, self-con- 
tained state, but practically nothing but a large 
city with a small surrounding territory, must be 
recognized. Vienna has long been the home of a 
number of fine industries into the product of which 
entered exceptional skill and artistic ability. Once 
financial stability is restored these industries can 














Poor Austria—When doctors disagree 


be restarted and employment furnished to her 
artisans, for there will be an ample market for the 
kind of goods for which Vienna was famous in the 
past. But more important is the location of 
Vienna, a location that fits her to be in the future, 
as she was in the past, an important entrepdét for 
the trade of her neighbors. To utilize these possi- 
bilities Vienna must go on a free-trade basis and 
make satisfactory tariff and transportation ar- 
rangements with adjacent countries, which doubt- 
less could be done without great difficulty, since 
the advantage would be mutual. 

It is estimated that $75,000,000 would be suffi- 
cient to rescue Austria from the financial morass 
into which she has been plunged. Now that the 
incubus of reparations claims has been removed, 
at least temporarily, it ought not to be difficult to 
secure such a loan, provided the politicians and the 
League will keep their hands off. It goes without 
saying that such a loan would be conditioned upon 
drastic fiscal reforms and cessation of the print- 
ing press. Excellent security could be furnished 
and the amount is the merest trifle in comparison 
with the cost of the war likely to follow Austria’s 
collapse. The interesting suggestion has been 
made that America furnish $25,000,000 and ask 
England and France each to furnish a similar 
amount, the same to be credited on their debts to 
America. But, apart from the practical legisla- 
tive difficulties and fatal delays involved in this 
proposal, we do not think it wise or feasible. To 
be successful governments should be kept out of 
it. It is a situation to be dealt with not by poli- 
ticians but by business men. If our financial lead- 
ers could without undue strain provide the Dutch 
East Indies with a loan of $100,000,000, surely 
they can, if granted the necessary guarantees 
against meddling interference and the opportunity 
to reorganize Austria’s economic system on a 
sound basis, arrange to furnish a lesser sum, a sum 
indeed which would be a cheap insurance against 
the incomparably greater loss which they them- 
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selves would suffer from a failure to remedy the 
present parlous situation. 


EW YORK Republicans are soon to nominate 
candidates for Governor, United States Sena- 
tor, and other important offices. The nomination 
will be by convention under a new system designed 
to remedy the defects of the old primary law. The 
feature of the system which is looked to with 
greatest hope is the provision that delegates to the 
convention are to be unpledged. Whether or not 
they will courageously and intelligently exercise 
the independence which the law confers on them 
is a question that in some ways exceeds in impor- 
tance the actual results of the convention. No 
contest is expected over the renomination of Gov- 
ernor Miller. His admirable record has won for 
him the whole-hearted support of all considerable 
groups within the party. It is, therefore, prin- 
cipally in the matter of nominating a United States 
Senator that the convention will have its oppor- 
tunity to show statesmanship and courage. The 
widespread and growing desire that New York 
should be represented in the Senate by a command- 
ing personality gives the convention its great op- 
portunity. What are we to have, a machine nom- 
ination or a real nomination? The Independent 
fails to see that political expediency calls for a 
compromise on this question. The nomination 
and election by New York of a United States Sena- 
tor able to exercise leadership in that body by his 
courage and capacity would not only honor the 
State but would also help to solve many difficult 
Congressional problems. 


S a result of the California primaries, Hiram 

W. Johnson has been renominated for the 
Senate. As we pointed out, the old-line politicians 
predicted this both on account of the strength of 
the Johnson machine and by reason of the inex- 
perience of his opponents in practical politics. 
The Hearst papers were jubilant of course, but 

















there is a fly in the ointment. While Johnson was 
victorious, by a majority of 75,000 instead of the 
175,000 his supporters predicted, his victory was 
costly. So badly frightened were they by the un- 
expectedly strong opposition that in concentrating 
on Johnson’s campaign they left their candidate 
for Governor, the present incumbent, W. D. 
Stephens, in the lurch, and Friend W. Richardson 
won out by a substantial majority. This means 
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that the political patronage on which Johnson de- 
pended for the upkeep of his machine will shortly 
pass out of his hands and with it his hopes of 


satisfying his higher political ambitions. 


ROM M. Emile Coué comes a hint for the 
golfer. The reason that golfers look up too 

soon and do other dreadful things is, we are told, 
a pusillanimous use of the imagination. Instead 
of keeping the golfer’s paradise in mind, one 
usually pictures the golfer’s hell of traps and 
bunkers. In short, life on the golf links should 
be made a round of joyousness instead of “a lonely 
struggle with one’s temperament,” as someone has 
well put it. This is an age of mechanistic thought, 
and we cannot but wonder that no psychologist 
has invented a rule of thumb.-by: which the golfer 
can invariably “keep his head down.” M. Coué’s 


convenient rule for all life, “Day by day, in every’ 


way, I am getting better and better,” has. been 
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tried out on golf, with disastrous results. We are 
inclined to believe that there are little unmanage- 
able devils peculiar to golf courses, and that a 
descendant of Jonathan Edwards should thus be 
better able to cope with the situation and play a 

















“Day by day, in every way .. .” 


better game than a son of Pollyanna. But to come 
back to the main question, cannot some psycholo- 
gist provide a sure formula for keeping the head 


down? 


Debs, Daugherty, and the Injunction 


tion against the railroad shopmen’s strike 

was to be expected from labor leaders, 
from their “liberal” partisans, and from the brood 
of politicians. All of these reach their highest 
pitch of emotional exaltation over the alleged right 
of labor unions to self-government regardless of 
the rest of the world. Criticism has also naturally 
come from quite other sources, representing the 
feeling of disgust that by bringing in such inflam- 
mable issues as “free speech,” picketing, and the 
“open shop,” the Attorney General has ineptly 
and needlessly stirred up a certain measure of 
support for the very strike he was trying to end. 
Unfortunately, also, our long public tolerance of 
the nuisance features of the strike as an industrial 
weapon has apparently somewhat weakened the 
general public sense of what is inherently lawful 
and what is not; with the result that the sound 
basis underneath the Attorney General’s action 
at Chicago is too little appreciated. 

Sound law underlies every feature of the tem- 
porary injunction against the strike—even those 
provocative prohibitions that have stirred up such 
a flurry of criticism. 

Authority for the Government’s action is de- 
clared in the broadest terms in the decision of 
the Supreme Court in In Re Debs—the affair of 
the violent railroad strike of 1894, centering in 
Chicago. An injunction against Debs and his 
associates and all others concerned in the strike 
issued from the Federal District Court in Chi- 
cago. The District Judge took jurisdiction mainly 
on the ground that the strike was a conspiracy 
to restrain interstate commerce, in violation of 
the Sherman Act. 


OSTILE criticism of the Daugherty injunc- 


The Supreme Court sustained the lower court. 
In the broadest possible language it asserted the 
right and the duty of the Federal Government, 
which under the constitution had exclusive power 
over interstate commerce, to assure the free move- 
ment of that commerce by any necessary measures, 
against any and all obstruction whatsoever. Any 
attempt, it declared, to restrict or interfere with 
the free movement of interstate traffic was in itself 
an invasion of the national sovereignty which the 
Government was bound to resist to the uttermost. 
And in the matter of presenting such interference 
by injunction, the Court said: 

“Every Government, entrusted by the very 
terms of its being with powers and duties to be 
exercised and discharged for the common welfare, 
has a right to apply to its own courts for any 
proper assistance in the exercise of the one and 
the discharge of the other. . . . The obligations 
which it is under to promote the interest of all 
and to prevent the wrongdoing of one, resulting 
in injury to the general welfare, is often of itself 
sufficient to give it standing in court.” And in 
this temper the court, without dissenting from the 
lower court’s reliance on the Sherman Act, said on 
that point: 

“... we prefer to rest our judgment on the 
broader ground which has been discussed in this 
opinion, believing it of importance that the prin- 
ciples underlying it should be fully stated and 
affirmed. (Italics ours.) 

This is the whole and sufficient legal case of 
the United States against the railroad strikers, 
their associates, and abettors—the case of the 
sovereign national Government against any in- 
vaders of its exclusive rights and powers. It hap- 
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pens that the strike is also an offense against the 
Sherman Act, and probably a crime under the 
terms of the Interstate Commerce Act. Under 
no head is this conspiracy against the Government 
and the people cured by the provisions of the 
Clayton Act. The Supreme Court has ruled very 
explicitly in the Duplex case that the Clayton 
Act does not legalize what is otherwise unlawful. 

We come, then, to the specific terms of the tem- 
porary order issued at Chicago in the present 
strike. The following excerpts from the injunc- 
tion in the Debs case show, we believe, that every 
prohibition in the first Daugherty injunction has 
the sanction in principle of the Debs injunction 
as a precedent: 


(1) From in any way or manner interfering with, hin- 
dering, obstructing, or stopping any of the business of any 
of the following named railroads. ... 

(7) From compelling or inducing, or attempting to compel 
or induce, by threats, intimidation, persuasion ... any of 
the employees of any of said railroads to refuse or fail to 
perform any of their duties as employees of said railrcads in 
connection with the interstate business or commerce of said 
railroads. ... 

(8) From compelling or inducing, or attempting to com- 
pel or induce . . . any of the employees of any of said rail- 
roads . .. to leave the service of such railroads. 

(9) From preventing any persons whatever . . . from en- 
tering the service of said railroads, and doing the work 
thereof. ... 

(10) From doing any act whatever in furtherance of any 
conspiracy or combination to restrain either of said railroad 
companies in the free and unhindered control and handling 
of interstate commerce. . . . 

(11) From ordering, directing, aiding, assisting, or abet- 
ting, in any manner whatsoever, any person or persons to com- 
mit any or either of the acts aforesaid. 


These provisions do not name “free speech,” 
the “open shop,” and picketing. But the reader 
will hardly need to have it pointed out to him that 
the Debs injunction, particularly in the sweeping 
prohibitions of (10) and (11), covers everything 
specified in the Daugherty injunction, if and when 
those acts operate in furtherance of the unlawful 
conspiracy. 


A Question of Emphasis 


FALSE step at the take-off has often re- 
A sulted not only in a cropper, but in a 

race being irretrievably lost. We ear- 
nestly trust that this will not be the fate of the 
Administration in its dealing with the railway 
strike. 

The difficulty at this moment arises from the 
fact that a dispute which should have been settled 
on the basis of a broad, clear principle has now 
degenerated, in the public mind, to the sphere 
of legalistic jockeying, the Government’s injunc- 
tion being followed by a petition for a counter- 
injunction. Nothing could be more unfortunate. 
The atmosphere with which the question is sur- 
rounded carries one back twenty-five or thirty 
years to the time when smart corporation lawyers 
were using the injunction for entirely selfish, un- 


worthy purposes, the best interests of the public 
being altogether neglected. 
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At the outset, the question of the railway strike 
was made to rest solidly on principle: Were the 
unions to flout the Railway Labor Board, an 
agency set up by law for the express purpose of 
handling disputes? President Harding, fearing 
that a great public disaster might take place if 
no effort was made at conciliation, in effect nulli- 
fied the Board’s ruling by reopening the question 
for discussion. Here, in our judgment, was the 
first false step. The Railway Labor Board could 
get strength and authority only if it were left 
free to settle a really serious trouble. If it had 
not the powers necessary to enforce its decision, 
Congress could have been called upon to grant 
larger powers and, considering the emergency, 
could have been trusted to see the urgent need of 
immediate action. The President chose to follow 
another course, and discovered that his well-known 
talent in conciliation was not equal to the task 
of bringing about a settlement. 

In reality, the President was working at cross 
purposes with himself. He had enunciated in 
ringing tones a principle to which loyal citizens 
of our democracy must in the end whole-heartedly 
subscribe: “A free American has the right to 
work without any other’s leave.” He had said 
that all the powers of the Government would be 
used to enforce this principle. Here surely was 
an issue to which persons, regardless of party, 
could rally enthusiastically. It was a principle 
the acceptance of which, as we pointed out, would 
ultimately work to the best interest of the rank 
and file of union men. His statement was not to 
be construed as being aimed at labor except in so 


' far as labor was obstructing one of the funda- 


mental privileges of American life. Then came 
the injunction with an enumeration of provoca- 
tive details which seemed to be in direct conflict 
with the free spirit animating the President’s 
declaration of man’s right to-work. Nor was the 


‘ case helped by Mr. Daugherty’s explanation that 


he did not mean all that he had said in the in- 
junction. The public began to suspect that what 
was involved was not so much a right principle— 
the sort of thing which frankly and vigorously set 
forth is sure to win a strong following—as the 
Government’s fear of having its authority flouted. 

For ourselves, we do not share the suspicion. 
The time had come when it was necessary for the 
Government to take hold in a big, firm way, and 
an injunction was the convenient and _ neces- 
sary means. The. injunction was the one in- 
strument by which the public could be most 
quickly and effectively protected; it alone, at 
this stage, could promptly put an end to sabo- 
tage and bring the whole question to a sharp 
issue. It was an impartial device, as is evi- 
dent from the disapproval shown both by the 
unions and the executives. What we object 


to is the manner in which the Government went 
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about it. In such matters emphasis on essentials, 


and essentials only, is all-important. And the 
replacing of the general terms, which can be left 
to a court’s interpretation, by a great mass of 


‘specific prohibitions is bound to savor of tyranny. 


Fortunately, the President’s intention is not open 
to question. In spite of some blundering, he has 
all along desired to keep the public’s rights secure, 
his personal sympathies as between the unions 
and the executives being held in the background. 

But we wish that the President would keep the 
emphasis on his motives more insistent. He has 
clearly declared the principle of man’s right to 
work and his Attorney General has mentioned a 
corollary of this—the necessity of maintaining 
the open shop in so essential an industry as the 
railways. If Mr. Harding wishes to keep the 
public sympathy he will make it perfectly clear 
that whatever action the Government has felt con- 
strained to take has been prompted solely by a 
determination to maintain rights which are fun- 
damental and sacred. For the public at this day, 
after some years of great inconvenience as a re- 
sult of strikes, can be counted upon to realize that 
the only hope of anything like settled conditions 
must come from a consideration of the whole 
question from the standpoint of broad principles. 
It can be made to understand that when these are 
violated it is the duty of the Government to step 
in promptly and firmly. 


The Inspiration of Sabotage 


HEN some two and a half years ago (‘““Mos- 
V \ cow’s Campaign of Poison,” The Weekly 
Review, January 24, 1920) we published 
the confidential circular of instructions sent by 
the Executive Committee of the Bolshevik Gov- 
ernment to its agents abroad, its insane and crim- 
inal character aroused a feeling of incredulity in 
many readers. The “liberal” journals, strongly 
Bolshevist in sympathy, either sought to throw 
doubt on its authenticity or passed it by in silence. 
The present situation recalls it vividly. Here are 
a few of the “instructions”: 


The work of Bolshevist organizations in foreign 
countries is regulated as follows: 

1. In the domain of international relations. 

; (a) Assist all chauvinistic measures and foster all 
international discords. 

(b) Stir up agitation that may serve to bring on 
industrial conflict. 

(c) Try to assassinate the representatives of foreign 
countries. 

2. In the domain of internal politics. 

(a) Compromise by every possible means the influ- 
ential men of the country; attack people in office; stir 
up anti-governmental agitation. 

(b) Instigate general and particular strikes; injure 
machinery and boilers in factories; spread propaganda 
literature. 

3. In the economic sphere. 

(a) Induce and sustain railroad strikes; destroy 
bridges and tracks; do everything possible to disorgan- 
awe transport. 
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(b) Interfere with and prevent if possible the trans- 
port of food supplies into the cities... . 

Readers of the daily press who have followed 
the course of the present coal-mining and railway 
strikes cannot have failed to note the extent and 
character of the violence and sabotage that have 
accompanied them and differentiated them from 
earlier industrial conflicts. They have noted of . 
course the horrible Herrin massacre and the das- 
tardly Gary wreck. But these are only high lights 
in a welter of outrages from coast to coast. Every 
day one reads such items as these: 

Wilkesbarre, Pa., Sept. 7.—The feed pipe entering 
the Beaver Run dam of the Lehigh Valley Railroad, 
near Packerton, the chief source of water supply on its 
lines, was dynamited and blown up last night. 

Oklahoma City, Sept. 7—wWith the arrest of four 
men in connection with the burning of a bridge on the 
‘Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railroad south of Reno, 
Okla., on August 17, United States Marshal Alva 
McDonald announced here tonight that he had gath- 
ered evidence indicating a state-wide plot among cer- 
tain striking railway shopmen to destroy bridges and 
terrorize “Big Four” Brotherhood men in an attempt 
to precipitate a general railroad walk-out. 

Washington, Aug. 29.—Betwcen 6,000 and 7,000 
loaded coal cars have been tampered with, and will 
have to be unloaded and repaired, it was announced 
by the Department of Justice today. Their contents 
will have to be reloaded on other cars in order to pre- 
vent a shortage in the Northwest, where many of them 
were consigned. 

Cumberland, 'Md., Sept. 5—A bridge on the Jerome 
branch of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad was blown 
up with dynamite placed under two abutments, and 
both fell into the stream immediately after the ex- 
plosion. 

Memphis, Tenn., Sept. 5 Eight men will face mur- 
der charges, four of them at Memphis, and four at 
Hulbert, Ark.; one will face an attempted train- 
wrecking charge and another a Federal court con- 
tempt charge, as the result of confessions said to have 
been obtained from striking rail shopmen now under 
arrest. 

These are but a few items picked at random 
from the daily papers, but in the light of the “‘in- 
structions” of the Executive Committee of the 
Bolshevik Government and of the vast sums of 
money which it has expended to carry them out, 
they have a peculiar and sinister significance. 
The poison from Moscow has been all too widely 
disseminated among certain elements of our pop- 
ulation and must somehow or other be eradicated. 
The so-called “liberal” journals could perform a 
real public service if they would voluntarily with- 
draw their support from the organization and the 
men who are the source of this infection and from 
those who under the guise of liberalism obstruct 
all efforts to meet the menace. 


The Case for Greece 


HE case for Greece against Turkey (or per- 
T haps rather against the Allies, who pro- 
pose to give back to Turkey what was given 

to Greece by the Treaty of Sévres) is powerfully 
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stated by Professor Andreades of the University 
of Athens in the August Contemporary Review. 

He points out the Greek services and losses as 
an ally in the Great War. From 1918 to 1920, 
300,000 Greek troops were always at the disposal 
of the Allies; the Allied army of Macedonia, whose 
victories greatly hastened the end of the war, was 
45 per cent. Greek. The Greek mercantile marine 
lost more than 57 per cent. of its tonnage from 
torpedo attacks; a greater proportional loss than 
that of any other ally. Yet, whereas the national 
aspirations of Poland and Czechoslovakia were 
fully satisfied, whereas Rumania’s population was 
increased by annexations from 7 to 1714 millions 
and Serbia’s similarly increased from 5 to 1414 
millions, it was proposed by the great Allies to 
satisfy Greek national aspirations only by the an- 
nexation of Thrace (population 704,000) and the 
administration of the Smyrna district (900,000). 

Professor Andreades contends that during the 
war the Turks caused the death of 600,000 Greeks 
end that during the past two years (chiefly during 
the period of the armistice arranged by the Allies 
between the Greeks and Angora Turks) they have 
massacred over 300,000 Greeks. ‘ 

He declares (and who will contradict him?) 
that “the reason why the Great Powers have yield- 
ed to the most exorbitant claims of the Kemalists, 
and why peace treaties are upset like children’s 
castles, is the desire to restore peace at any price.” 
He is quite right; at the price of decency, the 
pledged word, pride. He appeals: (hoping, doubt- 
less, against hope) to the Allies to redeem their 
pledges and save the coast districts on the Aegean 
and the Black Sea from restoration of Turkish 
sovereignty, which would mean (who doubts it?) 
extermination of the Greek majority in those dis- 
tricts. : 

No other episode in human annals so justifies 
despair of beneficent codperation among nations 
as the utter failure of the Allies in handling Near 
and Middle East problems since the armistice. 


W. H. Hudson 


E died on August 18; one of the rarest 
H spirits of our age; perhaps of all “nature- 
writers” the most happily inspired and the 

master. of the fairest style. 

Many other naturalists have observed more in- 
dustriously, upon a more considered system—have 
contributed many more data to the textbooks; but 
few have observed more acutely or sagaciously. 
He had the “seeing eye,” if ever man had it; in- 
deed, as we gather from that charming autobiog- 
raphy of his childhood, “Far Away and Long Ago,” 
he began to observe intelligently (quite without 
schooling, direction, or example) at an earlier age 
than anyone else we know about. 

But he was much more than a naturalist; he was 
a poet. That which he has to give us of most 
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precious is the record, in prose limpid as the song 
of the lark, aérial and apparently effortless as its 
flight, of the emotional effect upon him of things 
seen and heard through his marvelous senses, He 
writes “with his eye on the object,” his style is of 
an elegant simplicity, the style of Nature in her 
happiest, her Hellenic mood. These are praises 
we reserve for the best of the Greeks and only a 
few moderns. Hudson deserves them. 

Perhaps “Birds in Town and Village” is as 
characteristic and beautiful as any of his books. 
Never will one, after reading it, kil! a song-bird 
or pass through grove or over meadow or moor 
without eye and ear attent. The chapters describ- 
ing his sojourn in a village which he calls “A Para- 
dise of Birds,” are a series of bird-idylls (besides 
an apologue as good as the best—that of the wry- 
neck) almost as beautiful as the bird-odes of Shel- 
ley, Keats, and Wordsworth; the idylls: of the 
kingfisher and the buttercups; of the tree-pipit on 
the elm-branch (the effect of the bird’s last notes 
“like that of the perfume of the honeysuckle’) ; 
of the wood-wren at the top of the beech; of the 
greenfinch, which emits, among sundry delightful 
notes and trills, a scream, “as if some unsubstan- 
tial being, fairy or wood-nymph, had screamed 
somewhere in her green hiding-place.” 


There is so much to say, and all in praise, of 
Hudson. Perhaps Galsworthy goes a thought too ~ 
far when he declares that “as a simple narrator 
Hudson is well-nigh unsurpassed,” but that early 
novel “The Purple Land” shows that, had he con- 
tinued to work that vein, he might have become 
a romantic (and humorous) novelist of the first 
rank. The characterization is vivid and clean; 
Father Anselmo’s rigmarole is worthy of Shake- 
speare or Hardy. “In the fantastic story “Green 
Mansions,” for once outside China a symbolic con- 
ception is realized without the effect of refrigera- 
tion. Rima, the bird-girl, is one of Aristotle’s 
“probable impossibilities”; oh! yes, Mr. Philistine, 
quite real, like Ariel. “In some of his shorter 
sketches, such as “Thé Wiltshire Village,” he has 
created “atmosphere” as scarcely any but Haw- 
thorne and Hardy have succeeded in doing. He 
achieved the “village mind,” as Mr. Hewlett fain 
would, but cannot quite. He is not surpassed in 
human sympathy. He gets close to the peasant as 
he gets close to the heart of Nature. He is even 
a poet in the metrical sense. In our opinion “The 
Visionary” belongs in the anthologies. 

For the most part he is serene. Not always. 
Now and then the eternal note of sadness comes 
in—most notably in “The Return of the Chiff- 
Chaff.” The consolation he finds for Nature’s de- 
struction of beautiful things (and the consolation 
that he doubtless would have us find for his loss) 
is that which has its supreme expression in the 
stanza of “Adonais” commencing: 


He is a portion of the loveliness 
Which once he made more lovely. 
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Mexico’s Coming Crisis 
By Chester T. Crowell 


better than you know your backyard—and far 

more accurately than the Mexicans know them- 
selves—returned to New York and reported on the situ- 
ation. That was his business. It still is. He reported 
that Carranza would be overthrown by a bloodless revo- 
lution “from within” and that Alvaro Obregon would be 
his successor. He said he thought Carranza would be 
about the only casualty of the revolution. 

Months passed. More months passed. Nothing hap- 
pened. Carranza defied the United States Government. 
He defied the whole world. Bandits and rebels con- 
trolled twice as much of Mexico as Carranza. Still 
nothing happened. Carranza defied the populace of 
Mexico, he defied everything. He had Obregon ar- 
rested, he seemed to have not a friend left on earth, 
but he was still President. 

About this time I met the man who knows Mexico, 
the man who had reported. I hinted that I thought the 
laugh was on him and that he should buy me a dinner. 
As my companion toyed with the clams he meditated 
aloud as follows: “The next time I cross the Rio 
Grande I am going to hold a solemn ceremony. I am 
going to burn up the multiplication table, stamp on the 
law of gravity, and throw a clock into the river. The 
great laws of nature just simply don’t run true to form 
down there. They have time fuses attached to them. 
' You«take two and, two, for instance, and put them to- 
gether in Califo or Kansas and up bobs four. But 
what happens in Mexico? Why, nothing. And later on 
what happens? Nothing. But long after you have for- 
gotten your two and two, up bobs a four and probably 
puts your eye out.” 

This was my cue to regale my host with the story of 
how I hurried out of Mexico in 1910, hoping that the 
train would get safely across the Laredo bridge before 
the fighting started—and how the revolution did not 
start until a year later. Well, my friend’s prognostica- 
tion was better than mine by six months anyhow, for 
Carranza was overthrown and murdered six months 
after the making of the report referred to; and in due 
time Alvaro Obregon became President. 

The preceding paragraphs are a necessary preface to 
the statement that Mexico is again moving rapidly and 
inevitably toward a crisis—probably a collapse. I do 
not think it is possible at this time to prevent the col- 
lapse. All the ingredients have been well mixed. Any- 
thing else that is added now may change the flavor of 
the brew, but its potency will remain about the same. 
A pair of twos has been rung up and we are going to 
see a four. When? Well, if Mexico were a country 
where the law of gravity worked in an orderly way and 
the multiplication table did not have a time-fuse at- 
tachment, I could tell you exactly. Ninety days from 
now. But fifteen years of familiarity with that country 
have taught me to be wary about calculating time. It 
ought to be about ninety days. It may wait longer, but 
how it can is beyond my powers to guess. J can and 
will tell you what is brewing, but the time-fuse is coiled 
in the lap of the gods. 

About 60 or 70 per cent. of the revenue of the Mexi- 
can Government is obtained from the production and 


S EVERAL years ago a man who knows Mexico 


export taxes levied on petroleum and its products. The 
time has come when the production of the largest field 
in Mexico must decline. Salt water has appeared in the 
wells. They are not lost by any means, but they must 
and will be handled with great care in the future. It 
is about time to expect salt water in another field—ine 
second largest. This does not mean the end of Mexi- 
can production, but it means a definite decline. At 
present the American oil companies operating in Mexico 
are shipping their stored oil, as well as their current 
production. About ninety days from now they will 
have nothing to ship but current production. They are 
already paying the highest taxes in the world—about 
50 per cent. ad valorem—and they cannot pay any more 
for the simple reason that it would be cheaper not io 
produce in that field. 

All of these companies have large reserve lands in 
Mexico where they know they can get oil in commer- 
cial quantities, but it will cost millions to develop the 
new fields. They want some sort of assurance that the 
wells will not be taken away from them after they have 
invested their millions. Hoping to obtain this assur- 
ance, they held a conference with Adolfo de la Huerta, 
Minister of Finance, when he visited New York. He 
thought the matter could be arranged very easily. All 
the companies would have to do was to put in the land 
and the millions and the technical skill and the Mexican 
Government would put in its subsoil rights under 
Article XXVII for 30 per cent. of the stock of the new 
corporation. But the oil companies mildly intimated 
that the Mexican Government has no subsoil rights in 
lands owned in fee simple by the oil companies. This 
brought the whole controversy right back to where it 
was in the merry days of Venustiano Carranza. If the 
Mexican Government has subsoil rights under Article 
XXVII, it has all the subsoil rights and not a mere 30 
per cent. Once let the oil companies admit any such 
basis of compromise as that and they can bid farewell 
to their property. So nothing came of that little con- 
ference—except that as a parting courtesy Sefior de la 
Huerta remarked that the Mexican Government would 
be pleased to accept a trifling loan of $25,000,000, if 
those present happened to have it handy in their 
pockets. 

So there matters stand. No new fields are being 
opened. The present fields have passed their bonanza 
era. A conference has been held. Nothing came of it. 
Development is under way in Central and South America 
involving scores of millions of dollars. Mexico will still 
produce, of course, but let us see how the Government 
can face a decline of 30 per cent. in its oil revenue. 

The Mexican railways produce a deficit of one to two 
million pesos a month, which is made up out of the Fed- 
eral treasury. For some time the army has been paid 
irregularly. The wages of Government employees are 
usually in arrears. Recently these wages have been re- 
duced, with the usual effect upon morale and loyalty. 
School teachers are the last persons paid and some of 
them haven’t been paid for so many months that a 
change in the system might prove fatal to those with 
weak hearts. Scores of bandits are “bought off” in 
Mexico. When the wherewithal to pay them is lacking, 
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the Government is a poor insurance risk. Several States 
which have been experimenting with radical labor laws 
and social legislation have found it necessary to borrow 
from the Federal Government. These are really forced 
loans because any time the Federal Government is too 
slow in making the loan it is likely to find a full-grown 
revolt on its hands. 

Confiscation of lands under the agrarian laws has 
about wrecked agriculture. There are now pending be- 
fore the Mexican Supreme Court nearly seven hundred 
appeals of landowners against the seizures by local 
agrarian commissions and not a single land owner has 
obtained redress. Official estimates of the cotton crop 
this year are 8,000 bales, compared with an average of 
60,000. It will be necessary to import millions of 
bushels of corn and the Government will have to finance 
this operation if it takes place at all. Mining will pro- 
duce very little revenue, thanks to the assault upon 
titles, as well as to the work of bandits. 

The persistent poverty of the Mexican Government 
is a little difficult to understand if one approaches the 
problem as a financier or bookkeeper. It is not so much 
a problem in finance as one in psychology. The Mexi- 
can is not naturally thrifty. About a year ago the 
Mexican Government placed additional taxes upon oil 
to provide a sinking fund and interest for the external 
debt. But the money had scarcely reached the treasury 
before it became absolutely necessary for current ex- 
penses. It has now been used. 


When Sefor de la Huerta came to the United States 
to confer with the international committee of bankers 
representing the holders of Mexican bonds, he pledged 
these special oil taxes anew to meet the interest pay- 


ments. It was agreed that interest payments were to 
be made beginning next January. Why not now? Well, 
the first year’s collections have been dissipated. That 
would be a crime in the United States. But, without 
haggling over the penal laws, one may still venture to 
doubt whether this fund will be any more sacred next 
month than it was last. And as the oil revenues are 
certain to decline during the remainder of this year, it 
is doubtful whether there will be any funds available 
next January to pay bond interest. If there are no such 
funds, then it will make little difference whether the 
agreement is ratified or not, for the whole gesture was 
planned to obtain recognition from the United States 
Government. The Mexicans are rather cynical about 
government. They take it for granted that “Wall 
Street” rules, and that if Sefior de la Huerta could nego- 
tiate an agreement with the bankers, carefully deferring 
the date of payment as far as possible, Secretary 
Hughes would be standing hat in hand at Mr. Morgan’s 
back door to take orders as to recognition. The fact 
that Secretary Hughes announced his Mexican policy on 
June 7, 1921, and has not changed a comma of it since 
that date, simply does not percolate in Mexico. The 
Mexicans played hide-and-go-seek with President Wil- 
son for eight years and are not yet ready to believe that 
the rules of the game have changed so radically in so 
short a time. Mr. Hughes has certainly taken a lot of 
the joy out of Mexican diplomacy with all this stubborn 
insistence on pen and ink. The Mexican diplomat pre- 
fers a confidential whisper behind the barn followed by 
amnesia. Hughes will not even agree to use invisible 
ink. But his position is just as inevitable as theirs. 
Unqualified recognition carries with it approval and 
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confirmation of the previous acts of the Mexican Gov- 
ernment. Mr. Hughes holds it in his power to sign 
away the rights of American citizens to more than a 
billion dollars worth of honest investments in Mexico. 
Even the Wilson Administration finally grew tired of 
Mexican assurances. Secretaries Lansing and Colby 
were just as insistent on a written treaty as Mr. Hughes. 

But this is wandering afield. The point is that the 
Mexican Government under Carranza, de la Huerta, 
and Obregon has enjoyed a revenue nearly three times 
as large as the Diaz Government ever received and has 
remained consistently in dire financial distress. Its rev- 
enue is now going to decline. The ablest Cabinets have 
failed under such conditions. Spendthrifts and ama- 
teurs at statecraft cannot hope to succeed. 

In the background looms the Communist party of 
Mexico, already in absolute control of eight of the 
twenty-seven States and powerful in all of them. The 
Bolshevists could now overthrow the Government of 
Mexico by a short clash. I talked with one of their 
leaders a few days ago. A Mexican Bolshevist is not a 
fugitive; he carries his card openly. Many of the high- 
est officials in Mexico are avowed Bolshevists. There 
is no secret about it. 

“Why all the strikes?” I asked this : Bolshevist. 
“What are you waiting for? . Why do you harry and 
harass the Obregon Government week in and week out? 
Why don’t you finish the job?” 

“And bring intervention?” he asked. “No, my simple 
friend,” he added, “we leave the pride and pomp of 
power to you conservative asses. We have bored from 
within until we now have a capitalist Government doing 
our job for us better than we could do it ourselves. 
While you precious Pollyanna fools sit grinning hope- 
fully we are laying the groundwork. Mexico is a more 
valuable pawn than you think. Suppose we chase the 
Americans out and invite in the Japanese? Suppose 
we favor the British? In short, suppose we manage 
to embroil any two of Japan, the United States, Great 
Britain, what then?” 

“Bunk,” I exclaimed. 

“No, a Bolshevist Europe,” he replied with a smile. 
“You see it is safe to talk because you conservatives 
never know you are on a volcano.- But then suppose we 
accomplish nothing more than a Bolshevist Mexico? 
Does that not help in the United States? Here, you 
know, is our most difficult problem.” 

“But surely you see that the Obregon Government 
can neither get recognition nor survive the difficulties 
ahead,’ I said. 

“We have not lost hope that it will be recognized,” he 
replied. “If it falls, we may set up another Govern- 
ment just like it from the remaining pieces.” 

“And then again you may not be able to control that 
wild gang of yours and they may take over the Govern- 
ment,” I suggested. 

“That is possible,” he admitted, “but that way lies 
disaster.” 

This man is a Russian who learned Spanish in order 
to work in Mexico for the Third International, and for 
his own amusement has since learned English, which he 
now speaks excellently. As he walked out I glanced 
at a newspaper editorial lying on my desk. It demanded 
in ten-point type to know why Mexico is not recog- 
nized. It makes very little difference what color you 
paint a ship that is scuttled. 
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The Reproach of “Unskilled” Labor 


By Benjamin Baker 


this country should devote some actual thinking 

power to the problem of “unskilled labor.” Unem- 
ployment in some directions is decreasing so decidedly 
that there are hints of an impending shortage of this 
kind of labor. If the present trend in that direction 
continues a few months more we shall see certain large 
employing interests moving strenuously for a removal 
of the present restrictions on immigration. Their argu- 
ment will be a selfish one; and, from the point of view 
of the country’s real interests, it will be a false one. 

What these manufacturers really want to get is cheap 
labor. What they want to avoid is the trouble of so 
increasing the efficiency of their processes as to get 
equally good financial results with labor that is not 
cheap. The appeal will be made that American industry 
and American foreign trade are in danger of being 
stifled by lack of labor; that foreign labor is the only 
kind that will enter certain basic industries; and that, 
unless the immigration gates are opened to a new influx 
of this cheap alien labor, the prosperity of the country 
will be sacrificed to an impractical idealism—to a sloppy 
mixture of sentimental “Americanism” and subservience 
to labor union threats. From another side, also, that 
of the inscrutable “uplifters,”’ will come opposition to 
restriction of immigration “on principle’—though on 
what principle this writer has tried in vain to discover 
from the professors themselves. 

Consider first the plea that “Americans will not do 
this work.” For the moment, the statement is true— 
but why? In the early days of the New England textile 
mills the operatives were “Americans.” In the early 
days of the steel industry, the workers were Americans 
and the North Europeans whom we had proved able 
to assimilate. Both these industries—along with others 
that could be mentioned in various parts of the country 
—are now operated with foreign labor in the unskilled 
parts of the steel industry, and altogether in the textile 
plants. Foreign labor was brought into these indus- 
tries in the first place because it was more abundant 
and, most of all, cheaper than American labor. Then, 
foreign labor having flowed in so abundantly as to 
establish these occupations as alien labor work, the 
Americans left them. The work had ceased to be an 
“American” job—had declined to the lower standards 
of cheap immigrant labor. And now, fifty years and 
more after the beginning of the process of substitution, 
we find standards of living in the New England textile 
industries below the vaguely assumed “American” level 
—mothers and children working in the mills. And in 
the steel industry we find that many thousands of alien 
laborers are living in a fashion that can by no stretch 
of imagination be called “American,” because, as we 
are told, these alien laborers would rather live like pigs 
than surrender any of the earnings they get from the 
ae un-American twelve-hour and fourteen-hour 

ay. 

In a measure, the statement is true. Anyone who is 
familiar with what even intelligent and thrifty aliens 
will sometimes do to reduce living costs, outside of the 
steel industry, too, can harbor few illusions on this 
score. The just quarrel, however, is with a conduct 


[Ve time has certainly arrived when the people of 


of industry which needlessly permits the establishment 
and encourages the continuance of conditions so harm- 
ful to this country. 

Let us face now the argument of the man who says: 
“Unless we get in a new supply of foreign labor, un- 
skilled labor will presently command higher pay than 
many clerical and skilled jobs. What are you going to 
do then?” 

There are two answers. The first answer is that when 
“unskilled” labor steadily commands—let us say $25 to 
$30 a week—it will draw in non-immigrant workers 
who can then not afford to stay out in deference to their 
pride, or to their prejudice against working with for- 
eigners. By the influence of a high wage level alone, 
the kinds of work now done by immigrant “unskilled” 
labor will be in part Americanized, and progressively so 
if the influx of low-grade aliens such as would gravitate 
naturally to these occupations is still further re- 
stricted. 

The second answer, and the more important one, in- 
volves the idea suggested in the title of this article. 
No fact in the development of American industry is 
more striking, or more characteristic of the American 
temper when it sees that it must tackle the job, than the 
readiness and resourcefulness with which labor-saving 
appliances have been added to existing machines, or 
more efficient machines invented, when rising labor costs 
in a particular industry have made it profitable to do so. 
A distinguishing mark of American manufacturing 
genius has been its readiness to scrap inefficient ma- 
chinery, guided by the perception that the loss by scrap- 
ping and the added capital investment in better ma- 
chinery would be more than offset by the increase in 
productive efficiency. 

But in the use of the human machine (with a few 
exceptions of negligible numerical magnitude), Ameri- 
can industry has been and now is unprogressive and 
inexcusably wasteful. Individual wages have been 
heavily reduced in hundreds of American factories and 
plants during the past two years where the same unit 
cost of product, on but little diminished wages, could 
have been secured through proper lighting, proper 
position of seats and working places, proper training 
of the workers, and the like. This is not a declaration 
out of vague theory—it is a statement of what has 
actually been done in really progressive American 
plants. The truth of it is well known to engineers who 
are familiar with the engineering of the human ma- 
chine. But most American manufacturers, it must be 
confessed, are immensely ill-informed on this subject. 
Very few of them look for the needed economies to the 
easily available improvements of the human processes; 
as few, it is to be feared, to the available improvements 
in the field of pure management. For some of the largest 
industries, the management thinks solely of cheaper 
“unskilled” labor from Europe. ? 

“Unskilled” labor is a term of reproach to American 
management and engineering. What is; more “un- 
skilled” than digging, or throwing material with a 
shovel? Alas! most digging, as it is actually done, ts 
unskilled and inefficient. For proof, you have only to 
watch a gang of men removing snow from city streets, 
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or almost any work on public roads or ditches. Yet 
Taylor, twenty years ago, showed that shoveling can 
be made a skilled job, paying higher returns to the em- 
ployer, on double the wages usually paid, when the 
employer knows enough about skilled shovelling to teach 
the workman. The writer knows something of Taylor’s 
methods of skilled shovelling, and in his daily casual 
inspection, these days, of a certain piece of road con- 
struction work in Westchester County, New York, he 
sees an example of the inexcusable waste of present 
methods—due to the ignorance and indifference of the 
employer. fog 

The real fact is that there is a best method and 
best tool for every one of the jobs now called “un- 
skilled” which, when found and applied, greatly 
increase efficiency, and return good profits to the em- 
ployer on a much higher wage than is ordinarily paid 
for the work as it is now done. There is not space in 
this article to follow in detail the many things that serve 
to illustrate this fact, but one instance is illuminating— 
the pneumatic track-tamping machine now in use on 
a few railroads. Nearly everyone has seen the section 
gang working with picks and bars to ram earth or 
crushed stone under and around the timber ties of a 
railroad track. With the pneumatic tamping machine, 
half the number of men can now make a better road- 
bed in less time, and without splintering and damaging 
the ties as the bar and picks do. 

We have, in truth, allowed a lot of jobs to remain 
“unskilled” work because we have lacked a motive 
strong enough to make us turn them into the skilled 
jobs that each of them can be and ought to be made. 
For certain large American industries that will pres- 
ently be demanding a new supply of unskilled labor from 
Europe, the needed motive is a rising cost of labor. If 
we let them, they will dodge the job by getting more 
cheap labor! If we insist—and as Americans we ought 
to insist—they will turn these unskilled jobs into skilled 
jobs by investing a little more capital in mechanical 
aids, and by teaching the future skilled man how to do 
what is now the work of two men without training or 
appliances. 

It is time, in the writer’s opinion, for the American 
public to insist that no American industry be run with 
a wasteful, ignorant, unskilled use of the human ma- 
chine; and that every American industry be refused a 
new supply of cheap labor until it has tested to the ut- 
most the known resources of human engineering. 
Finally, that the burden of proving that all the resources 
of human and efficiency engineering have been ex- 
hausted be put on the industry concerned. This is not 
a plea for higher wnearned wages. It is a plea for the 
higher efficiency of the now unskilled laborer—a higher 
efficiency (carrying with it a higher wage and more 
Americanism) that the employers of the country as a 
whole will bring to pass if they believe they have to. 
We have forced employers to insure their workers 
against industrial accidents—and the employers have 
continued to make money. It is time now to insist that 
employers insure the American standard (that we all 
look to as a more or less vague ideal) by protecting it 
against needless damage from the waste and poverty 
caused by inefficient use of the human machine! It is 
time to level up—not time to let more water into the 
foundations. 
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Whitesheet Hill 
To W. H. Hudson 


“Was its [the bird’s] destiny not like that of the 
soul, specialized in a different direction, of the saint or 
poet or philosopher?” From W. H. Hudson’s “Afoot 
in England.’’) 


OU who have climbed the farther “Whitesheet Hill,” 
Dear Traveller, clad in your winding shroud, 
Come back and tell us,—if you are allowed 
To wander where we wish, or where you will: 
On lonely pampas or by Exmoor’s rill, 
Or where ’twixt wind and wave on Norfolk’s 
coast 
You saw yourself as if a shining ghost 
Or wingéd shadow, but your own self still;— 


Come back and tell us of the bird you found 
Upon earth’s Whitesheet Hill, all stark and cold, 
The bird you buried in the ant-digged ground 
And hid with creeping herb and grey-mossed 
mould; 


Has it renewed its grace and melody 
On yonder hill,—and shared your destiny? 


J. F.—One Afoot on Earth 


Interesting Old Coins 


HE two old coins here reproduced, (a) a silver 
thaler of the Archduke Sigismund dated 1486, 
and (b) a one and one-half thaler piece of Augustus 
of Brunswick-Luneburg, are from a small collection 
recently placed by the Metropolitan Museum of Art in 
juxtaposition with the Museum’s collection of arms and 
armor (one of the finest in the world), for the purpose 
of illustrating the part old coins and medals play in 
assigning armor and parts of armor to their respective 
periods in history. 

As Dr. Bashford Dean, Curator of Armor, who vre- 
sented the collection to the Museum, remarks in the 
current number of the Museum’s monthly Bulletin, 
such “documents” are apt to show not only the ex- 
act year when a certain panoply was worn, but contem- 
porary details concerning it. The coins and medals in 
this little collection cover a period extending from 
medizval times to the close of the eighteenth century 
and cannot fail to contribute to the interest of the 
armor collections. 




















Metrepolitan Museum 
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Legality and Wisdom of Constitutional 
Prohibition 


By Wayne B. Wheeler 


ber of The Independent the article by Mr. Fabian 

Franklin entitled, “The Havoc of Prohibition.” 
I assume this discussion is intended to clarify in the 
minds of the people the wisdom or folly of national pro- 
hibition. To this end I trust the following article will 
contribute. 

Every legal argument that could be produced by the 
ablest counsel for the foes of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment was presented to the United States Supreme 
Court. It was urged with much force that the 
Eighteenth Amendment was not an amendment to the 
Constitution and rational government. It was heralded 
far and wide that this provision of the Constitution 
which interfered with the personal habits of the people 
was an innovation, that it denied individuals their 
Constitutional guarantees, and overrode the funda- 
mental rights of minorities. 


I HAVE read with much interest in the July 8 num- 


Constitutional Right to Amend 
Organic Law 


In trying to ascertain the purpose of the framers of 
the Constitution relative to the power to amend, it is 
well to keep in mind that there is only one great muni- 
ment of our liberty which can never be amended, re- 
voked, or withdrawn—the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. It declares: “That whenever any form of gov- 
ernment becomes destructive of these things, it is the 
right of the people to alter or to abolish it and to tn- 
stitute a new government, laying its foundations on such 
principles and organizing its powers in such form as to 
them shall seem most likely to effect their safety und 
happiness.” The framers of the Constitution recog- 
nized it by providing for the alterations and changes 
referred to in the Declaration of Independence. 

Under our form of government the people are the 
ultimate source of power; when they have once adopted 
a Constitution or an amendment thereto, by the methods 
therein provided, the court may determine whether the 
procedure was in fact in accordance with the method 
fixed by the Constitution and may interpret the mean- 
ing of the amendment. But after it has once been 
adopted according to the manner prescribed by the Con- 
stitution it is the duty of all loyal citizens to obey it. 

The people under this form of government may, of 
course, do unwise things. This is the alleged danger 
of a republican or democratic form of government. If 
the electorates are not intelligent, moral, and patriotic, 
our government will fail. Our forefathers took that 
chance in choosing a form of government that was con- 
trolled entirely by the people. History proves that they 
builded more wisely than they knew. The people have 
kept step with advancing civilization under the sane 
construction of our Constitution. This last advance in 
the prohibition of the beverage liquor traffic, which is 
one of the greatest evils that ever cursed humanity, is 
additional evidence of the wisdom of our forebears. 

A recent survey made in Massachusetts comparing 
the last seven wet years with the two dry years reveals 


a decrease of 55 per cent. in the arrests for drunken- 
ness. Arrests for all causes in Boston decreased 27 
per cent., in the entire State 24 per cent. The arrests of 
women for drunkenness decreased 69 per cent. in the 
State. There was a decrease of 52 per cent. in the 
prison population; of 52 per cent. in the number of 
neglected children; of 31 per cent. in the number of 
non-support cases in the State. Deaths from alcoholism 
in the State decreased 65 per cent. This is a fair illus- 
tration of what surveys made in other States show. 

A constitutional amendment that decreases drunken- 
ness and crimes related thereto, diminishes the con- 
sumption of beverage liquor, provides more food and 
clothing for the homes, and destroys the saloon and its 
attendant evils, is not degrading the Constitution of the 
United States. 


' tame. on ~ 


Home Brew 


The home-brew situation is a troublesome one, but 
its evils are greatly over-emphasized by both the friends 
and foes of prohibition. There has always been more 
or less illicit manufacture of liquor in the home in 
every community after prohibition has been adopted. 
This is made possible by the fact that the home is 
always carefully safeguarded from search or inspec- 
tion and it offers an opportunity for this illegal mak- 
ing of liquor. Experience has demonstrated that un- 
less a home becomes a place where liquor is made, sold, 
or furnished, in violation of law, the search-and-seizure 
act should not apply. The Federal Act prevents a 
search of a home until there is evidence that liquor is 
sold therein. Most of the State laws provide for the 
search of the home when there is evidence of illegal 
manufacture or sale. While the State and Federal 
Governments have the right to enact laws reaching 
this home-brew situation more effectively than they 
have done, the law has been lenient in this regard out 
of respect for the adage, “a man’s home is his castle.” 

It is a matter of considerable interest, however, to 
know that those opposed to prohibition resist every ef- 
fort to secure the enactment of laws which will deal 
more effectively with the home-brew situation. After 
the laws are enacted, one of the chief attacks upon them 
is that liquors may be made in the home and the !aw 
is a failure because of this. This difficult situation will 
be solved in time by two factors: In the first place, as 
the people realize that there is a necessity for further 
legislation to cope with this situation, it will be enacted. 
In addition, the changing public sentiment on this 
question will do much to solve this difficulty. 

Knowing the protection given the home, those who 
were opposed to prohibition naturally took advantage 
of the safeguards thrown around the home and made 
home brew after the adoption of prohibition. It was 
a fad in many places. Those who wanted some kind 
of liquor to wean off on naturally turned to home brew. 


"They got the materials from stores which claimed they 


were selling to make beverages in accordance with the 
law only. The same stores quietly gave information to 
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the purchaser how to produce more alcohol than the 
one-half of one per cent. The home-brew maker soon 
found, however, that the home-made stuff was not up to 
the quality of the beer made by the brewer. 


Home Brew a Failure 


In order to prepare satisfactory beer or other fer- 
mented liquors several conditions are essential. First, 
the brew must be made from pure materials; that is, 
good clean or sound fruits or grain. Second, the ma- 
terial must be brewed in clean utensils and in well ven- 
tilated and clean surroundings open to sunlight. Third, 
the yeast used must be of clean culture or nearly so. 
In addition to these, good results are seldom obtained 
except in large-volume operations. The conditions under 
which practically all of the home brew and home-made 
wines are now manufactured are exactly the opposite 
of those set forth above. The materials used are poor 
grain, glucose, dried or partly decayed fruits. The 
utensils are not clean in the sense in which that word 
applies to a fermentation industry. The surroundings 
are as a rule unsanitary, damp, and out of the sunlight. 
The home brew is usually made in basements, sheds, 
and stables. The procuring of a pure yeast culture by 
the public is practically impossible, and even if it were 
possible to procure pure yeast, the contamination pro- 
duced by wild yeast and bacteria would result in a poor 
fermentation. 

The products examined in the various laboratories of 
the Prohibition Unit fully bear out these statements. 
The “kick” usually claimed for these concoctions is due 
to the off-products of fermentation or ptomaines as 
much as to ethyl alcohol. It is a well-known fact that 
beverage beer was never regarded as fit for use unless 
it had been brewed in some clean place under clean 
conditions from clean materials and aged in cold cellars 
for a considerable time before bottling. The same con- 
ditions of fermentation and long aging are as essen- 
tial in making wine also, as is well known. 

It will take some time for the public to realize 
these facts and give up the third and fourth rate stuff 
they are making and with which they are ruining their 
health and chances of longevity. As a matter of fact, 
there is comparatively little home brew made com- 
pared with the amount of beer produced before prohi- 
bition. We should remember that there were nearly 
two billion gallons of beer and malt liquors made an- 
nually before prohibition. Only a fraction of that 
amount is now made. Of course the amount is a mat- 
ter of opinion, as no one can get accurate statistics on 
it. The opponents of prohibition, in their survey made 
by the New York Herald and the Washington Post, gave 
what was probably a fair estimate of the amount of 
home brew and other liquors now consumed. In the 
first article of that survey they stated that, making a 
most liberal estimate for home brew and other liquors 
secured illegally, there was a decrease in the consump- 
tion of intoxicants under national prohibition of 70 
per cent. I confidently believe that the decrease is even 
larger than that, but this is a conservative statement. 

Home brew is the logical result of alcoholic appetite 
produced by the legalized liquor trade. The elimina- 
tion of this appetite is the ultimate aim of prohibition. 
Two years of prohibition for the removal of this age- 
long evil is too short a trial to justify the assumption 
that national prohibition will prove either unwise or 
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ineffective. This complaint simply shows the necessity 
of adequate means to suppress it. This will be supplied 
in response to an awakened public conscience by edu- 
cation and legislation. We challenge the codperation of 
those who complain about home brew to help solve this 
problem. 


Beer and Wine Sentiment Not Strong 


The opponents of prohibition have centred their ef- 
forts this year on a beer and wine amendment. Many 
unofficial polls and tests have been made concerning a 
modification of the law so as to permit these liquors. 
Some of the polls indicate a strong sentiment for a 
change in the National Prohibition Act to permit the 
distribution of beer and wine. 

The only accurate test of sentiment on this question 
is in an election where all the people have a chance to 
register their convictions. Elections have been held on 
the beer and wine issue in Ohio, Michigan, Oregon, 
Colorado, and several other States. In all of these 
States the majority against beer and wine was larger 
than that by which prohibition originally carried. The 
primaries held in twenty-nine States where 287 dis- 
tricts voted on candidates for Congress resulted in the 
renomination of 248 of the present Congressmen. Of 
these 203 have records favoring prohibition, while 
forty-five are wet. In the thirty-nine districts where 
new candidates were chosen the majority are dry. These 
tests show clearly that the propaganda for beer and 
wine is backed largely by the former brewers who hope 
to reéstablish their business, and is not demanded by the 
people generally. 


Obedience to Law 


It is a dangerous doctrine to advocate, when a law 
has been enacted by the orderly process of government, 
even though it is an interference with some people’s 
personal habits, that “the great guilt is not that of the 
law breakers but that of law makers.” Such state- 
ments as: 

Nothing would be easier than to imagine laws which a 
very considerable number of perfectly well meaning people 
would be willing to have enacted but which if enacted it 
would be not only the right, but the duty, of sound citizens 
to ignore” 

constitute an unjustifiable assumption calculated to 
promote the very evil of lawlessness which all so 
strongly condemn. 

Congress could not prohibit the manufacture and 
sale of liquor until an amendment had been added to 
the Constitution. The difficulties of amending the Con- 
stitution have already been stated. Therefore, to apply 
such an assumption to statutes flowing directly from 
an amendment to the organic law is unwarranted. 

The issue in the United States today is one of law 
and order, and the perpetuity of orderly government. 
It may be, as is claimed by the opponents of prohibi- 
tion, that this issue will divide the people as they have 
not been divided since the Civil War. This issue of 
law enforcement must be met and settled right if the 
Government is to live. If prohibition is the means of 


bringing this issue squarely before the people and 
settling the question right once for all, it is worth 
. while. Civilization and law and order go hand in hand. 
The American people will not back track on this vital 
issue necessary to sustain these essentials of orderly 
government. 
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What the World Is Doing 


Edited by Franklin H. Giddings 


Professor of Sociology and the History of Civilization, Columbia University 


Domestic Affairs 
The Railroad Shopmen’s Strike 


N September 1 Attorney General Daugherty ob- 
O tained from Judge Wilkerson in the United 
States District Court at Chicago an order en- 
joining obstruction of “the operation of trains in any 
manner, directly or indirectly.” The order recites in 
great detail acts which would constitute obstruction. 
Senator Robinson told the Senate on the 6th that the en- 
joining of certain of the acts recited is “violative of 
express law and of the constitutional guarantees of 
freedom of speech, of freedom of the press, and of the 
right peaceably to assemble.” A very considerable por- 
tion of the American public agree with Senator Robin- 
son. On the 11th there will be a hearing in court on 
the Attorney General’s motion for permanency of the 
injunction, when the enjoined labor 


proposed by Senators Pepper and Reed of Pennsylvania, 
after receipt of a letter from President Harding urging 
acceptance. The following are the terms of the pro- 
posal of the Pennsylvania Senators: 


1. The contracts in force March 31, 1922, to be extended 
to Aug. 31, 1923, or March 31, 1924. 

2. The production of coal to begin at once. 

3. Your organizations [i. e. the miners’ and operators’ 
organizations] to join in a recommendation to Congress that 
legislation be forthwith enacted creating a separate Anthra- 
cite Coal Commission, with authority to investigate and 
report promptly on every phase of the industry. 

4, The continuance of production after the extension 
date to be upon such terms as the parties may agree upon 
in the light of the report of the commission. 


The miners’ representatives finally agreed to August 
31, 1923, as the date of expiration of the renewed 
schedule of wages. In this sense the agreement is a 
compromise; otherwise it is substantially a victory for 
the miners. The agreement has 





leaders may present argument and 
the issues involved should be threshed 
out. This grand matter had best be 
left to editorial treatment. 

* * * 


Up to the date of issuance of the 
injunction, outrages in connection 
with the strike had continued with 
ever-increasing frequency. Since that 
date there has been a falling off, but 
by no means a cessation. For what- 
ever reason, the Department of Jus- 
tice has made only a few of the many 
arrests which would find sanction 
under the wide sweep of the injunc- 
tion. 

* * * 

One of a group of shop-buildings 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad at 
Pittsburgh, in which fifty-five new 








been ratified by the Miners’ Scale 
Committee, but still requires to be 
ratified by the delegates’ convention 
of the 155,000 anthracite miners. 
Such ratification seems certain, and 
it is expected that resumption of 
operations in the anthracite mines 
will commence on the 11th. 
** F&F 


The so-called Administration’s 
Coal Distribution and Price Control 
bill was passed by the House on 
August 31. Its intention is to regu- 
late coal prices and coal distribution 
in interstate commerce through 
priority orders to be issued by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 
the Commission’s powers to be ex- 
tended for that purpose, and the 
Commission to act on information to 








workers were sleeping, was set on 


International 


be furnished by a Fuel Distributor. 


fire early in the morning of Septem- Mussolini, head of the Italian Fascisti The Fuel Distributor would ascer- 


ber 3. Seven of the occupants were 

burned to death and ten others are in hospital, two 
of them being expected to die. While the work of res- 
cue was going on, a crowd of several hundred stood on 
a height overlooking the burning building and hurled 
stones at the injured persons being carried away and 
at the rescuers, until police dispersed them. The cause 
of the fire is being investigated. 

* + 


Certain Brotherhood employees on the Chicago and 
Alton Railroad having walked out, were persuaded io 
go back to work, but only after obtaining some curious 
concessions. The workers were themselves to decide 
whether rolling-stock was defective, and trains were to 
be run only by day. 


The Miners’ Strike 


At Philadelphia, on September 2, representatives of 
anthracite miners and operators agreed to a settlement 


tain fuel needs throughout the coun- 
try, coal prices obtaining and reasonable coal prices, 
and recommend accordingly. Profiteers would get no 
cars. The Senate passed the bill on September 7 after 
amending it slightly. It is now in conference. 


ee B® 


Bituminous production during the week ended Sep- 
tember 2 was more than 9,000,000 tons; a substantial 
percentage above normal consumption. 


* %*+ 


It has been announced that, owing to lack of fuel 
and the alleged impossibility of procuring fuel at 
reasonable prices, the Ford Motor Company will shut 
down on September 16, thus throwing 105,000 em- 
ployees out of work. Industries furnishing materials 
to Ford plants will indirectly be hit hard. The present 
production of the company is the greatest in its his- 
tory—about 5,200 cars per day. 
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Harris & Ewing 


Our building for the Brazilian Centennial Exposition, which opened September 7 


Brief Items 

On August 31 the Senate passed the Bonus bill, which 
is now in conference. The House having failed to indi- 
cate whence were to come the huge sums required under 
the bill, the Senate attached an amendment providing 
for bonus payments out of payments to be received from 
foreign Governments upon the account of war loans. 
The Senate attached another amendment providing for 
reclamation of swamp and other public lands for home- 
steads for former soldiers. 

* * % 

John Hessin Clarke has resigned his office of Asso- 
ciate Justice of the Supreme Court, in order to serve 
“some public causes in ways in which he could not 
serve them” while holding his present office; the resig- 
nation to become effective September 18. It is gener- 
ally understood that Justice Clarke proposes to throw 
himself into the movement to swing us into the League 
of Nations. George Sutherland, formerly Senator from 
Utah, has been nominated to succeed Justice Clarke, 
and the nomination-has been ratified by the Senate. 

* * * 

Yielding to circumstances, President Harding has 
consented that the Ship Subsidy bill shall not be taken 
up at this session. Yes? No? Which is it? 

* *% * 

All Connecticut textile mills which have been shut 

down by strikes are again in operation. 
+ * * 

Exports from this country during the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1922, totaled in value $3,770,000,000, as 
against the $6,516,000,009 value of exports in the 
previous fiscal year; imports totaled in value $2,608,- 
000,000, as against the $3,654,000,000 value of imports 
in the previous fiscal year. 

% %* * 

The Davis Cup was successfully defended by our 
players against the Australians. Tilden and Johnson 
each won in singles against both Patterson and Ander- 
son; Johnson winning both his matches with ease, but 
Tilden having hard fights. In doubles Tilden and Rich- 
ards were thoroughly trounced by Patterson and Wood. 
Of all the contestants Johnson played the most bril- 


' 


‘liantly. There should be a rare struggle between Til- 


den and Johnson for the national championship; per- 
haps the mightiest in the history of the game. 
* *% %* 

A delegation from the Sulgrave Institution of Eng- 
land, headed by Sir Charles Wakefield, is now in this 
country to present the following statuary from that in- 
stitution: to the City of Washington a statue of Ed- 
mund Burke; to the City of Pittsburgh a bust of 
William Pitt, Earl of Chatham; to the City of Washing- 
ton a bust of Lord Bryce, and to Trinity Church, New 
York City, a replica of that bust. 

% % * 

A steamer arrived in New York the other day with 
the following consignment from India: 13 baby ele- 
phants; 200 adult monkeys, and 60 monkey babies in 
arms; 2 Bengal tigers; 2 sloth-bears; 3 black panthers; 
2 hippopotamuses; 56 snakes, including a python 20 
feet long and 16 inches in girth; 900 miscellaneous 
birds. It was a hard trip for the kids. 

% * * 

It should be cause of national pride that the Alaskan 
brown bear has twice the weight of the average lion 
and is much more powerful. Moreover, as should be 
expected of an American beast, he is of superior intelli- 
gence. A well-grown one, on all fours, is about eight 
feet long; standing erect, he is about nine feet tall. 


British Unemployment and Other Woes 


R. CHARLES HOBHOUSE, writing in the Au- 
gust Contemporary Review, gives the follow- 
ing statistics, which are probably close to the 


truth: 


1,400,000 are returned by Labor Organizations to the 
Board of Trade as unemployed, while a great many others, 
who are outside the Trade Union circle, are also out of 
work. Trade Union membership having ‘substantially de- 
creased in the last year, it is probable that the unemployed 
in this latter category are very numerous. At least 1,620,000 
persons are known to be chargeable to the rates, and a 
further considerable number, especially among the clerical 
classes, are still living on savings. Without reckoning those 
involved in industrial disputes, whose absence from employ- 
ment is not due to lack of trade, it is not, I think, inaccurate 
to compute the total numbers of those dependent on the 
proceeds of past, as contrasted with that of present, trade, 
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as from 6 to 8 millions out of a total population of 43 
millions. In addition, many industries are working on short 
time, and adding those employed therein, in terms of un- 
employment, to the above figures, it may be said that cer- 
tainly one-fifth and possible one-quarter of our people are to- 
day economically not only unproductive, but are a first 
charge and heavy burden on the industry of the remainder. 

That the machinery and capital which is idle or un- 
remunerative is in the same proportion may be inferred from 
the fact that the foreign trade of the country for 1921 is, in 
values of 1913, only 65 per cent. of the trade of 1913. A 
further confirmation is to be found in the estimate of the 
national income, which, in the same values, is for 1920 only 
63 per cent. of that of 1913. The full force of these figures 
can only be appreciated if it is remembered that since 1913 the 
population has increased by about 4 millions, and that the 
agricultural area available to support it has shrunk by the 
acreage provided, however inadequately, to house (in the 
fullest sense of buildings, roads, drainage and drainage areas, 
churches, parks, water supplies, and factories) this addi- 
tional population. 


Germany and the Allies 
HE’ conversations at Berlin between Sir John 
T Bradbury, British member of the Reparations 
Commission, and M. Mauclére, head of the Com- 
mittee of Guarantees, on the one hand, and members of 
the German Government, on the other, ended on August 
25. The Germans would not hear to Poincaré’s “pro- 
ductive guarantees,” and quite characteristically only at 
the very end did they make any counter-proposal at all 
deserving of consideration. One hears of only one such 
counter-proposal; this, according to the Associated 
Press, “provided for a contract between the German 
Government and the biggest German industrialists, in- 
cluding Hugo Stinnes, for delivery during the period 
of a moratorium of products of the Ruhr mines and 
wood from the State forests. German industry would 
guarantee faithful delivery and penalties would be en- 
forced against the industrialists in the event the sched- 
ule was not lived up to.” 

This proposal was in lieu of Poincaré’s proposal of 
strict Allied control of mines and forests in the Ruhr 
region and in the occupied portion of the Rhineland. 
It was promptly rejected by Poincaré as vague and in- 
adequate (Poincaré said that talk of Government penal- 
ties against industrialists more powerful than it, was 
nonsense) ; so the week’s work seemed so much labor 
lost. 


* ** ¢ 


The Reparations Commission next invited the Ger- 
man Government to send representatives to present the 
case of Germany to the Commission on the 30th. The 
representatives duly arrived, but brought no new offer. 
More labor lost. The world in imagination heard the 
tramp of the French legions advancing into the valley 
of the Ruhr. The mark kerflopped, kerflopped, slidder- 
ing downward. The French and British press ad- 
dressed each other in the language of Allies profoundly 
differing in temperament. 

* * * 

But the next day there was a new face of things. 
The Belgians renewed an offer made at the London 
Conference and rejected there. It will be recalled that 
under a priority arrangement Belgium was to get all 
the reparations cash paid by Germany this year. The 
Belgian Government proposed to accept, in lieu of fur- 
ther cash installments this year, German six months’ 
Treasury notes; that is, in effect a moratorium to the 
end of the year, but not so in name, thus saving 
France’s face. The Reparations Commission approved 
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the proposal and incorporated it in a “decision” of 
which the other important details are as follows: 

The Belgian and German Governments to arrange by 
direct negotiation the matter of guarantees of payment 
of the Treasury notes as they fall due. The Repara- 
tions Commission “defers its decision on the request of 
the German Government” for a moratorium com- 
mencing January 1, 1923, “until the Commission has - 
completed its scheme for the radical reform of German 
public finance, including”: 

(a) Balancing of the budget; 

(b) In the event of the Governments represented on the 
Reparations Commission giving their prior consent thereto, 
reduction of Germany’s foreign obligations in so far as may 
be considered necessary for the restoration of her credit ; 

(c) Currency reform; 

(d) The issue of foreign and national loans in order to 
consolidate the financial situation. 

Now, since it is certain that France will not consider 
reduction of Germany’s reparations debt to her without 
corresponding reduction of her own foreign debt, and 
since it is certain that without reduction of Germany’s 
foreign obligations Germany can get no foreign loans, 
the inner meaning of the above conventionally cryptic 
language is obvious enough. All depends on what may 
or may not be done about the Interallied debts. 

No one, therefore, was surprised when, immediately 
after publication of the Commission’s decision, the 
French Government, replying to the Balfour note of 
August 2, proposed that “the problem of Interallied 
debts should be examined before long in all its aspects 
in a conference to which should be invited all the inter- 
ested Allied countries without exception.” It is under- 
stood that the British Government will reply favorably. 
Of course, every one knows that, if the conference 
comes off, besides the “interested Allied countries with- 
out exception,” a certain Associated Power will be in- 
vited; the invitation may be expected in Washington 
shortly after the November elections. 

Though the French Government issued a commu- 
niqué, “noting” ° 
with diplomatic 
humor that 
“the Reparations 
Commission have 
not accorded 
a moratorium,” 
and_ expressly 
“reserving its 
liberty of ac- 
tion” without 
accepting or re- 
jecting, express- 
ing approval or 
disapproval of, TARIFF N 
the Commis- PGs g Yy 
sion’s decision 
as a whole, it , a seen| 
has en effet ac- Spenser in the Omaha World-Herald 


cepted it. An- Portrait of a Gentleman who once main- 
other repara- tained that “Government is after all a very 
simple matter!” 




















tions crisis is 
past. There is a breathing-space ahead. And nov be- 
hold another development—a rainbow, is it, promising 
that there shall be no more crises, or a mirage? 

* * * 


It is reported that Hugo Stinnes, greatest of German 
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industrial leaders, and Senator de Lubersac, President 
of the Federation of Co-operative Societies of the 
French Liberated Regions, have concurred in a plan 
under which the Stinnes interests would furnish raw 
materials and made-up materials and articles to a total 
value of 13,000,000,000 francs, for restoration of the 
devastated area of France, the money value of materi- 
als, etc., furnished, plus 6 per centum thereof, to be 
credited to Germany against her reparations debt to 
France, and Stinnes et Cie to be reimbursed by the 
German Government (including the 6 per centum net 
profit). Presumably the German Government has in- 
formally assented to the plan; the French Government 
authorities are examining it. Dispatches are vague on 
the matter, but apparently Stinnes and de Lubersac 
have signed a contract which awaits ratification by the 
Governments of Paris and Berlin. The plan seems to 
be essentially that of the Wiesbaden Agreement, rid of 
the delaying action of bureaucracy. The Wiesbaden 
Agreement never got under way because of its political 
trammels; this deal between groups of business men is 
expected to function rapidly and smoothly. 

The above calls for an observation or two. The 
dispatches do not say, but it is to be hoped that by 13,- 
000,000,000 francs is meant 13,000,000,000 gold francs, 
the equivalent, roughly, of $2,500,000,000. Now the 
delivery of materials, etc., to that value, would be all 
to the good, but it should not deflect attention from the 
fact that the French Government has already expended 
the equivalent of $8,000,000,000 for repair of damage 
done by the Germans (mostly wanton), and estimates 
a further expenditure of the equivalent of $4,000,000,- 
000 as necessary to complete the work of restoration. 
Therefore, minimum justice requires that, after the 
payment of the value of $2,500,000,000 in kind by Ger- 
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many, Germany shall remain obligated to pay to France, 
in cash or in kind, the equivalent of $9,500,000,000 
It would be unfortunate should that generous offer of 
Stinnes et Cie be so much dust in the world’s eyes to 
blind it to France’s predicament and just claims. 

+ ££ 
. The German-Belgian negotiation regarding guaran- 
tees which Germany is to give for payment of her six 
months’ Treasury notes, is now in process. 

+ & 

Optimism created by the Reparations Commission’s 
decision and the Stinnes project, has boosted up the 
mark, whch for the nonce has ceased to kerflop, kerflop, 
sliddering downward. * * ¥* 

Recently there has been rioting by Communists in 
Berlin and other German cities, with some looting of 
foodstores and some wanton destruction. In several 
instances the Security Police, treated roughly, fired on 
the mobs, killing and wounding a few, but not many; 
more important, setting wild passions aflame. The 
Communists allege the high cost of living as the justi- 
fying incitement to their disorders. 


The Anatolian War 


T is scarcely two weeks since news arrived that the 
| Nationalist Turks had begun a great general of- 
fensive against the Greeks; and now, if certain 
dispatches are to be believed, the Greek army has been 
annihilated, the Turks are almost arrived at Smyrna, 
Panderma, and Pergamum, and Smyrna, having already 
received 150,000 fugitives, refuses to receive more and 
entertains little hope of being able to repel a Turkish 
attack. The Greek case is probably not as desperate as 
that; but one may hardly doubt that the Greek forces 
have suffered decisive reverses and must relinquish 
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hope of retaining even the merest foothold in Asia 
Minor. Mustapha Kemal ruffles gloriously in his dis- 
patches and his minimum demands include Greek 
evacuation of Thrace, Turkish possession in full sover- 


- eignty of Constantinople and the shores of the Sea of 


Marmora, and the final consignment to Lethe of the 
Treaty of Sévres and all other post-war Allied decisions 
relating to Turkey. It is rumored that he threatens 
Constantinople, and the rumor gains plausibility from 
the fact that the eminent soldier Field Marshal Lord 
Plumer has been sent by the British to Constantinople, 
though why that cool hand General Harrington should 
be superseded in command of the Allied forces is not 
clear. The rumor that Soviet Russia contemplates mili- 
tary codperation with Mustapha Kemal should be taken 
down with a large allowance of salt. 

The Turkish offensive began with a concentration 
against Afium-Karahissar, where the railroad from 
Smyrna joins the Bagdad railway. The attack was suc- 
cessful and the Greek lateral line of communication 
was severed; the Greek wings were bent away from each 
other and were later dealt with separately. 

The Turkish leadership must be very fine. It is said 
that the Turks have tanks, motorized transport and 
many batteries of French 75’s, all acquired since the 
armistice which the Greeks consented to at the instance 
of the Allies went into effect. 

The situation, which threatens the extinction or com- 
plete degradation of the surviving Greek and Armenian 
minorities in Asia Minor, is due to the commercial and 
political rivalries of France, Italy, and Great Britain. 
A very important part of the fruits of the victory in 
the Great War has been lost through blind and stupid 
cupidity. This Turkish business has discredited west- 
ern statesmanship as nothing else since the Great War 
—and that is saying a very great deal. Thou hast it, 
Mammon! 

A dispatch received since the above was written 
states the following: that the Greeks have, through the 
Allied High Commissioners at Constantinople, sued to 
the Turks for an armistice; that the entire southern 
wing of the Greek army has surrendered; and that 
Turkish advance forces are within twenty-five miles of 
Smyrna. ’ 


Lord Raglan on Transjordania 
ORD RAGLAN is not pleased with the results of 
recent British policy in the Middle East. The 


territory east of Palestine, which the British 
hold by mandate, they have named Transjordania; they 


have erected a government there which falls under no 
known category, with Sherif Abdalla, son of King Hus- 
sein of the Hedjaz and brother of King Feisal of Irak, 
as Governor. Lord Raglan stayed the night at the 
house of a Christian sheik in Transjordania. ‘The 
village elders,” says he (writing in The Nineteenth 
Century), 


dropped in one by one, and then came the old, old story, 
which I heard again and again till I was sick of it and 
ashamed of being an Englishman. There must be thousands 
of Englishmen who have heard similar stories in Asia, in 
Africa and in Ireland, and who know the feeling well. There 
is nothing behind one, nothing but a lot of jabbering idiots 
who call themselves statesmen. That, at least, is what one 
feels at the time. 

They have flocks and herds and fertile land, and if there 
were any security, would be well off, but, bullied by their 
Moslem neighbors, harried by the Bedouins, their traders 
robbed on the roads, their crops stolen, with no hope of 
redress, they can barely exist. 
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Under the Turks, they say, they were well off, better off 
than the Moslems, as, if they had any grievances, there were 
always the foreign consuls to take these up. ‘To be under a 
Christian Power, and especially the British, of whose justice, 
and so forth, they had always heard, was a state of happiness 
for which they had hardly dared to pray. 

















International 


A scene in Limerick after the siege. An Irish woman taking 
her milk to market through the remains of a barricade 


How different the reality ! Ever since the armistice they had 
had British representatives, who had listened to their com- 
plaints, regretted that they could do nothing at the time, but 
assured them that things would shortly improve. Instead of 
this things had got steadily worse, and they could not con- 
tinue indefinitely in such a state of misery. Could I assure 
them that the British Government would help them? as if 
not they would be compelled to abandon their homes and 
lands and emigrate to somewhere where there was peace and 
justice. 

The Moslem peasant and traders all tell much the same 
story. The Turkish Government, with all its faults, was a 
government, but now there is no security, every man is law 
to himself, the strong devour the weak, and the country is 
relapsing into barbarism and desolation. Even the Bedouins 
have their grievance. During the war a stream of British 
gold, for which they made no returr whatever, was poured 
into their pockets, and they came to consider it as their right. 
Now it has been cut off, and they are very indignant. In 
Transjordania the British name is mud. 


The above acquires fresh interest from the report 
that Transjordania is to be included under the manda- 
tory administration of Palestine as part of the “Jewish 
National Home.” 


Several Matters 

The assassination of Collins has had the effect of 
greatly increasing enlistments for the Irish National 
Army. That army continues steadily the slow work of 
cleaning up the scattered irregulars. Those who remain 
afoot of the latter, snipe or bomb, from time to time, in 
Dublin, Cork, and other cities, and in small bands 
throughout the Free State area carry on their con- 
temptible campaign of ambush, rapine, and destruction. 


* od * 


The $450,000 which Lloyd George is to receive for 


his forthcoming book will be given by him to war chari- 


ties. 
x * * 


An Italian aviator has broken the world’s airplane 
speed record, traveling some distance at a rate of speed 
of 220 miles per hour. 

_ * & & 

The Persian National Council has engaged Mr. 
Millspaugh, formerly of our State Department, as 
Director General of Finance for five years. 
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By Ellis Parker Butler 


Hooper, had just fined an automobile speeder 

twenty-five dollars and costs and the whole case 
had taken less than a minute. Officer Furtig had 
brought in the law-breaker, and had given his testi- 
mony by saying, “Speedin’, yer honor; I timed him.” 
Judge Hooper had then said to the culprit, “Were you 
speeding?” “Well, Judge,” the guilty man had 
answered, “if this town will make a fool law holding a 
man down to twenty-five miles—” “Twenty-five dollars 
and costs!”” Judge Hooper had said, and the case was 
completed. 

“I’m for quick work, Durfey,” Judge Hooper had 
remarked to Court Officer Durfey. “When a man’s 
guilty the sooner the law hands him his verdict the 
better it is for one and all. When I read of some of 
the cases, with the delays— 


QO: eminent jurist, Justice of the Peace Lem 


my! my!” 
“They do be a bit leisure- 
ly-like, some of them,” 


agreed Durfey. 

“Leisurely-like!” ex- 
claimed Judge Hooper. “The 
way a criminal is rushed to 
punishment these days 
makes me think the statue of 
Justice should not be the 
hoodwinked lady with the 
scales but a lame snail drag- 
ging a ten-ton road roller up Pike’s Peak on a 
midwinter day. A day when the snow is four 
feet deep on the average, Durfey, but drifted 
considerable in front of the lawyer’s house. The 
motto in the Court House should be changed 
from ‘Let justice be done though the heavens 
fall’ to the more appropriate one of ‘Pike’s Peak or 
bust, and we don’t care if it takes twenty-seven yeais.’ 

“In the midst of life we are near death, Durfey, un- 
less we have committed a murder and then we are near 
an appeal on the ground that when the prosecuting at- 
torney asked the witness ‘Is you?’ he should have asked 
him ‘Am you?’ (counsel for the accused objecting; ob- 
jection over-ruled). To the man that murders his 
mother-in-law with an axe the best authorities no 
onger say ‘Eat, drink and be merry, for tomorrow you 
lie,’ but ‘If I don’t happen to be alive when your trial is 
2nded my grandson will attend to the appeal to the 
lnigher court; as soon as he is weaned we mean to enter 
him in the Law School and if all goes well he should be 
admitted to the bar twenty-five or thirty years from 
now.’ 

“If I had some mighty important business to transact 
six months from now, Durfey, and wanted to be sure 
I was alive to attend to it, I would step out and murder 
the first man I met. The lawyers would attend to the 
rest, the judges assisting. The State, with admirable 
beneficence, would feed and clothe and house me for six 
months or so, and then the technicalities of the law 
would begin and I could settle down to enjoy a long and 
care-free career on the front page of the newspaper. 

“The average man, Durfey, is satisfied if he can see 






life and fodder for a month ahead—beyond that he 
does not worry much; he may be dead by then. The 
tough guy hopes no more than that. As things are, 
Durfey, if he goes out and murders the boss of the 
other gang tonight, in plain sight, he improves his 
chances of life to a great extent. He says, ‘I should 
worry! It will be a long time before the last word is 
said and who knows but the end of the world may come 
before then anyway.’ So he puts a big lead slug in the 
gun and goes forth. 

“It would not surprise me if an insurance company 
that had turned a man down because of the hacking 
cough that threatened an early death would hurry to 
sign him up for a fine policy when it heard he had mur- 
dered me. He would be good for a year or two any- 
way, with a fine chance that he would live to be one 
hundred, with the State 
patching him up and giving 
him a good long trial and, 
maybe, a nice rest from all 
mh worry for twenty years or 
\ | so on top of it. 

“There is no nonsense in 
justice, Durfey, but a lot in 
the way the modern justice- 
shop allows the criminal’s 
lawyer to amuse the honor- 
able court by balancing a 
flea’s hair on the end of his 
nose. The time may come, 
Durfey, when a respectable 
murderer, whose trial has 
been going on since he was a 
tender youth, may come 
weeping into court and beg 
the judge to pity his gray 
Hf) hairs and let him die peace- 
pay fully now that he is old and 
feeble. ‘Your honor,’ he will 
say, ‘my trial has been going 
on for seventy years now and 
for the ast ten years I have 
been wanting to pass on, but 
they won’t let me. Twenty 
years ago I was as good as dead, your honor, but the 
state wouldn’t have it that way; my trial was not 
ended. They grafted monkey glands on me, your 
honor. And every few years since then they’ve grafted 
a new kind of gland onto me, and braced me up, and 
set me going again. They won’t let me die. For the 
sake of mercy, your honor, end the trial and hang me, 
or let me die in peace!’ ‘I’m sorry,’ the judge will say, 
‘but the Supreme Court has just sent back the docu- 
ments in your case and orders a new trial. But I think,’ 
he will say, ‘we can promise you a final decision before 
you are as old as Methuselah.’ ” 

“But, your honor,” said Durfey, “the minute techni- 
calities that cause the delays are to assure the prisoner 
full justice.” 

“Bither that, Durfey,” said Judge Hooper, “or to let 
the lawyers show off in public.” 
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An Undaunted Exile 


By Hamilton Fish Armstrong 


It is not easy to gauge the political currents in vresent-day France. Obviously, however, forces are at work 
there which are not adequately reflected in the Parisian press, and which must be taken into account if one 


is not to be caught unawares by possible changes. 


One of the personalities to be reckoned with is Malvy, for- 


merly Minister of Interior and now an exile in Spain, and Mr. Armstrong’s vivid interview with him regard- 
ing his future plans throws light on a phase of French politics generally overlooked. 


is to be democratic. That means the Left 

will rule. Caillaux and I will make a unit 

of the unorganized groups of the Left. We will rule.” 
It is in this deter- 
mined and confident 
mood that Louis- 
Jean Malvy, during 
three momentous 
war years Minister 
of the Interior of 
France, is waiting 
in the little Spanish 
town of San Sebas- 
tien for the end of 
his term of exile 
and the chance to 
engage again in 
the political strug- 
gle which at one mo- 
ment brought him 
prestige and_ the 
control of the elec- 
toral machinery of 
his country and at 


66 6) F one thing I am absolutely certain: France 




















Pout Thome , the next disgrace 
acai cided ‘and banishment. — 

There has been much speculation, most of it rather 
at random, as to the course Malvy and Caillaux will 
take when the law allows them to re-enter the public 
life of their country. Their strength in certain labor 
milieux in Paris and in the industrial north is weil 
recognized; and lately it has been whispered that in 
southwest France,, where people are of an independent 
turn of mind, two or three of the more important 
radical newspapers are preparing a vigorous anti- 
militarist, anti-royalist, and anti-clerical campaign of 
which Caillaux and Malvy will be the beneficiaries. 
One such newspaper is the powerful Dépéche de 
Toulouse, from which about forty deputies are said to 
take their orders. Of course its support is less useful 
than that of some equally great metropolitan news- 
papers, but I gather that this weakness may be 
remedied, when the psychological moment approaches 
for welding the Syndicalists, the Socialists, and the so- 
called Radical Socialists—all the Left, that is, except 
the out-and-out Communists—into a cohesive political 
unit. 

On the surface it seems inconceivable that Caillaux 
and Malvy, after their anathematization, should ever 
again attain political power. Many Frenchmen have 
told me it is impossible. They forget, it seems to me, 
how public sentiment often shifts overnight, and they 
ignore the many factors now at work to produce just 
the changes that would be profitable to the two out- 
casts. Everyone remembers, for instance, how Caillaux 


long insisted that France should pursue a conciliatory 
policy toward Germany, even to the extent of making 
her an ally in preference to England. Today the Anglo- 
French entente is perilously strained. The Parisian 
cabaret singer is sure of a burst of applause if he can 
lug in an uncomplimentary reference to Lloyd George’s 
golf and England’s acquisitive abilities in the colonial 
field. French newspapers seem to reserve more sar- 
casm for their friends the English than for their mat- 
ter-of-course enemies the Germans. Now this is a 
tune which Caillaux can play with the greatest 
dexterity. Each time something happens to make it 
appear that England, having achieved her own ends, is 
now abandoning France to her troubles in order to 
resume profitable trade with Germany, he need only 
jibe: “I told you so!” 

So much to explain why it seemed to me worth while 
to pay the fiendish fee demanded for a Spanish visa. 
I found no indication from the manner in which Malvy 
is living in San Sebastien that his terms of office had 
left him rolling in wealth, as Léon Daudet and his other 
implacable enemies used to allege. Of course the ex- 
change is heavily against him, but even so his furnished 
rooms are not those of a successful politician. Against 
the faded Japanesque wall-paper of his little parlor are 
hung gaudy gilt-framed pictures of solid fish and care- 
fully cut fruits, with here and there one of the painted 
shells mounted on plush that infest seaside lodgings 
in every country of the world. The desk is heaped 
with correspondence and papers, while on each table 
are piles of books—“‘L’Armée Nouvelle,” by Jaurés, “‘La 
Marche au Socialisme,” by Edwin Milhaud, and “G. Q. 
G.,” by Pierrefeu, besides the Code Civile and copies of 
Caillaux’s “Agadir” and “Mes Prisons,” the latter a 
companion volume to Malvy’s own “Mon Crime.” 

M. Malvy came in carrying Humanité, L’Oeuvre, Le 
Peuple, and one or two other Paris newspapers just 
arrived by the Sud Express. He is much younger than 
I had expected, slight and wiry, with large prominent 
eyes, a high forehead and sparse dark hair. It seemed 
to me he rather enjoyed being interviewed again, al- 
though, had he so chosen, he might have had the sensa- 
tion many times since the conclusion of his spectacular 
trial. Perhaps it gave him a feeling of being once 
more actually a part of the French political landscape 
instead of merely a shape always hovering just over 
the horizon. There was more than a suggestion of this 
later when he was explaining why he was disap- 
pointed but not surprised that M. Briand, when he 
came to power, took no steps to have the High Court’s 
verdict reversed. “Briand is still my friend,” he said, 
and added with a shrug, “but out of sight, out of 
mind.” 

It is clear that Malvy has no intention of remaining 
out of sight a moment longer than necessary, and that 
when he again appears on the political stage he plans 
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to give his enemies something to worry about. He is 
first of all going to make the public hear his account 
of how and why he was condemned to exile. “I was 
accused of the most terrific of crimes,” he said, “that 
of selling my country. I will dissipate the calumny. 
I will show that the accusation was the product of party 
politics and nothing else. Clemenceau made it seem 
that I, who stood in the way of his political progress, 
stood also in the way of winning the war. But today 
there is in France a different psychology from that 
which possessed the country during the height of the 
war fever. Facts carry more weight, oratory and senti- 
ment less.” Confident words. But not more confident 
that those of Anatole France: “The affaire Malvy was 
a judicial monstrosity. It would be impious to doubt 
that some day we shall be able to right it.” 

To an American the extraordinary thing about the 
trial was that although exonerated on the charges in- 
volving treason—the only charges, be it remembered, 
on which he legally could be brought before the High 
Court—Malvy was found guilty on other counts, largely 
political in character, over which the High Court had 
no jurisdiction. 

Incidentally, some color is lent his apologia by the 
fact that the verdict against Malvy, unlike any other 
previous decree of banishment, did not carry the loss 
of civil rights. He could be elected: to the Chamber 
of Deputies tomorrow. “Dérouléde was exiled for being 
too royalist,” he said, “and his civil rights were taken 
away. I was exiled for being too democratic, but I 
kept my civil rights.”” As proof he cited to me the fact 
that he had continued to draw his pay as a deputy up 
to the expiration of his term, and that he still is sent 
the remittances due him as avocat a la Cour d’Appel de 
Paris. He thinks it clear that had the charges against 
him been anything but political the Senate would have 
followed the regulation course and barred him from 
all rights as a French citizen. 

Malvy believes that the change in public sentiment 
regarding him personally will coincide with the general 
growth of a new liberalism in French politics. By this 
he intends to profit. At the moment, the Conféderation 
Générale du Travail is split between the Third and 
Fourth Internationales. He believes he can swing back 
to moderate socialism almost all of the Communist 
workmen, by the force of his known radical beliefs 
and with the aid of his many labor friends who re- 
member how much he did to advance their cause during 
the war. The Syndicalists, in other words, are to be 
merged with the great bulk of the democrats and re- 
publicans of the Left, whose principal leaders in recent 
years have been Painlevé and Briand. 

The mention of these two names suggested an allur- 
ing question: “And who will be the chiefs of this new 
party?” 

“Painlevé is of course in complete solidarity with 
us,” Malvy replied, and hastened to add “nor can there 
be any doubt that he is a fine democrat. But he will 
hardly be acceptable as a fighting leader. As for 
Briand, he is never willing to settle down to being the 
chief of one party. Caillaux and I are different. We 
are openly party men, believing in our party pro- 
gramme and fighting for it. Briand is obsessed with 
ideas of deals and devices and coalitions. He is a 
despotic individualist. That is how he, a leader from 


the Left, managed to rule so long with a Chamber 
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whose majority was on the Right. But ultimately he 
failed because, having built up his power by this and 
that makeshift, he had no solid party behind him. So 
it would be if he were put in control of the Party of 
the Left.” 

It seemed indelicate to press M. Malvy further as to 
who will eventually be drafted for the duties and 
honors of leadership, but before turning to less per- 
sonal subjects I thought a word or two more about 
Caillaux was needed. How would he be able to resume 
an active part in public life before the expiration of 
his ten-year term of political ostracism? Malvy 
assured me that the change which is coming over 
French psychology will soon make it possible to wipe 
Caillaux’s conviction off the slate, either by passing 
an amnesty law or, better, by reversing the decision 
on the grounds that Caillaux was convicted of having 
had dealings with one Cavallini, a supposed enemy 
agent, but that subsequently Cavallini was declared in- 
nocent of any wrong actions. 

“The change will reach deep into the roots of French 
life,” said Malvy. “The road France as a nation is to 
travel lies toward liberalism and democracy, away from 
despotism and clericalism and militarism, the powers 
that manifested themselves at the Caillaux trial. I feel 
certain of this general swing of public opinion. The 
European situation and the situation at home will both 
intensify it.” 

“And Poincaré’s ministry?” I asked. 

“It is an interlude,” Malvy replied, “in which the 
present Chamber has an opportunity of showing its 
real sentiments. Poincaré has come to power on a wave 
of resentment at Briand’s common-sense and healing 
policy. But he must inevitably revert to that policy. 
That will mark his end. It will coincide very nearly 
with the end of the life of our present Parliament. 
And the new elections will see many changes.” 

The discussion turned to the manner in which the 
proposed new party would view the main international 
problems of tomorrow—the same, probably, as those 
of today. 

Malvy said: “An understanding with England is a 
prerequisite to any conceivable French policy in Eu- 
rope, but how definite and far-reaching it ought to be 
is a different problem. For one thing, there arises in 
my mind some doubt as to which of two great interna- 
tional policies is to gain the preponderance in the 
world. There is the old policy of special alliances and 
understandings between individual nations; and op- 
posing it is the effort to create something more gen- 
erous, more far-sighted, a rule of national conduct like 
that originally conceived by President Wilson. Friendly 
understandings with all our neighbors are part of that 
programme, but special alliances with any one nation 
against any other nation are not.” 

To my remark that I supposed the same rules should 
be applied to French relations with Germany, Malvy 
replied sharply: “Why not? Today our place on the 
globe is side by side with Germany, just as it was 
yesterday and as it will be tomorrow. Only a policy 
of mutual concessions, springing from a mutual will 
to conciliate, would have avoided the wars of the past. 
Only that policy and that good will can avoid the wars 
of the future.” 

“Au revoir,” he said, “the next time in Paris. Things 
will be very different then.” 
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The Infancy of Motor Cars 
By John Chapman Hilder 


cars as though those made a quarter of a cen- 

tury ago were actually the earliest. It is, of 
course, true that the motor car as we know it is a de- 
velopment of the last twenty odd years. (Alexander 
Winton is said to have made the first sale of an Ameri- 
can-built car in 1898.) But the crude machines of the 
nineties were based on nearly a hundred and fifty years 
of experiment. The first horseless vehicle known to 
have run under its own power was a steam gun-tractor 
invented and built by a Frenchman, Nicholas Joseph 
Cugnot, some time before 1780. Innocent of any steer- 
ing device, this machine inter- 


Q’: is accustomed to speak of the “early” motor 


Oldfield making nearly a mile a minute in the weird old 
Winton “Bullet,” of the Vanderbilts and the Goulds 
and Foxhall Keene and Brokaw and Bragg and all the 
rest of that little group of serious enthusiasts who or- 
ganized the club and helped make motoring an estab- 
lished fact. Fascinating pictures! Jenatzy slewing 
around the notorious hairpin turn at Mineola in the 
famous “Red Devil” that won the Vanderbilt Cup. F. O. 
Stanley in the little black tiller-steered steamer, the 
first automobile to attain the summit of Mt. Washing- 
ton. And cars without number filled with daring souls, 
fur-coated and goggled beyond human semblance. 

Even a casual glace at the cars 





fered with a solid stone wall on its 
first trial and never was tried 
again. You can see its patched-up 
remains in Paris today at the Con- 
servatory of Arts and Trades. As 
far back as 1825 one Thomas 
Blanchard of Springfield, Mass., 
built a steam carriage that ran 
satisfactorily. But he was forced 
to abandon his dream of supplying 
duplicates to the neighbors by 
reason of a stolid lack of interest 
on the part of the neighbors. In 
1828 huge steam buses were oper- 
ated in England, but they were 
legislated out of existence because 
their steel tires tore up the roads. 
Many other inventors, both here 
and abroad, produced cars that 
ran, but they were before their 
time and most of them succumbed 
in the struggle for public recogni- 
tion. It is recorded that in 1834 a 
mechanical conveyance covered 
1,700 miles without needing re- 








of that day suffices to justify the 
general attitude of scepticism and 
ridicule. They were unquestion- 
ably as ugly as anything the mind 
of man has ever conceived—ex- 
cept, perhaps, the cast-iron lawn 
animals of the eighties. Nor was 
their appearance enhanced by 
the millinery of their feminine 
devotees: wide, flat-brimmed 
atrocities, perched at desperate 
angles on top of tightly coiled 
“buns” that held them _ inches 
above their wearers’ heads. What 
with an expression of apprehen- 
sion born of the frequently crazy 
behavior of their conveyances, 
combined with the obviously un- 
stable and uncomfortable posture 
forced upon them by the pitch of 
the high-backed seats, pioneer mo- 
torists could scarcely avoid evok- 
ing laughter from the bystander. 

The appearance of automobile 
bodies began to improve as soon 








pairs—an achievement, by the 
way, that only an_ occasional 
modern car is able to surpass. 

There were ninety-two makes of cars on exhibition 
at the Grand Central Palace Show in New York, ap- 
proximately a dozen more were displayed at the Hotel 
Commodore, and there must be another half dozen at 
least that were not exhibited at all. But there have 
been even more of which the names are now forgotten 
by the general public. You find them listed in the trade 
papers under the lugubrious heading “Orphan Cars.” 
In years gone by they too were on display and they 
were then as new, as shiny, as beautiful, and as ad- 
vanced as at that time were those of their contem- 
poraries which happen to have survived. Think back 
to some of these old names: Matheson, Searchmont, 
’ Royal, Pope, Thomas, Corbin, Welch, Columbia, Amplex 
—their number is legion. Good cars, most of them, yet 
vanished from the roads. Twenty-five odd years of 
progress have produced the hundred odd cars we drive 
in America today. More than a hundred have failed. 

I paid a visit the other day to the Automobile Club 
of America to look at the faded photographs upon its 
walls: pictures of Glidden tours dear to memory, of 


Yesterday 


as their designers realized that 
they were dealing no longer with 
motorized buggies but with a new type of vehicle bear- 
ing no closer relationship to the horse-drawn type than 
a gunboat bears to a wooden frigate. It took them 
some 





time to 
assimi- 
late this 
concept. 
Gradu- 
ally, how- 
ever, it 
was borne 
in upon 
them that 
motor 
travel in- 
volved 


a 














condi- 
tions to- é 
tally different from those encountered by the driver of 
horses. Thus, in 1903 or thereabouts, we find that the 
English introduced foredoors—called side-gates—to 
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keep road dust out of the driving compartment. The 
first American car to be equipped with a windshield 
appeared about 1904. And in that year, also, a few 
cars boasted “canopies”—crude tops such as are used 
on surreys even today, fringe and all. The cars of that 
day were hideous in design. Their bodies were com- 
posed of angles, corners, mouldings, full-rounded 
curves, and projections. They carried a heavy arma- 
ment of brass hardware in the form of massive lamps, 
horns, handles, and stanchions. When engineers began 
studying the effect of extra weight and wind resist- 
ance on power and speed, they smoothed out the bodies 
and harmonized the excrescences with general contour. 

In the same way mechanical features were altered to 
conform with conditions encountered in increasingly 
faster driving. One big reason why the early motorist 
spent so much time on his back was that, in most of 
the old models, the engine was under the car. With 
many of its moving parts exposed, the old-time engine, 
suspended only a couple of feet, or less, from the loose 
road surface, didn’t really have a chance. It was never 
clean. Dirt interfered with the ignition system, choked 
up the carburetor, caked on the valve stems and springs, 
and, mixed with oil and grease, formed an abrasive 
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compound that made short work of the bearing sur- 
faces with which it came in contact. Placing the en- 
gine up under a hood, high above the road and in an 
accessible position, was the first great step forward. 
Next came the enclosing of the moving parts and the 
regulation of lubrication, so that lubricant was supplied 
to bearing surfaces, instead of all over the machine. 

Volumes could be written concerning the ways in 
which the motor car has been improved during the last 
few years, but many of these improvements would re- 
quire highly technical explanations. It is interesting 
to note that, notwithstanding the changes which have 
been made, the basic principle of the gasoline engine as 
patented by the late George B. Selden remains un- 
changed. It has merely been refined. 

But good as the new cars are, they must still be con- 
sidered to be in their infancy. The most luxurious car 
you can call to mind, with its silent engine, its con- 
vertible body, its electric equipment that even lights its 
owner’s cigars—if he can afford to buy them—its me- 
chanical tire pump, its brocade upholstery, and its in- 
laid fittings—even this will some day seem as clumsy 
and crude and inefficient by comparison with the car of 
the future as the machines of 1903 seem to us in 1922. 


! Verse 
_My Little Town 

















Y little town 
Was a green little town, 
And a good little town to know, 
With never a door 
But was open to me, 
Nor a hearth but was kind 
Long ago. 


But a moon-lit road 

Led out of the town, 
Over the hills and away, 
Over the hills 

To the wide, wide world. 
Where is the lad 

Could stay? 


My little town 

Was a green little town, 

And a good little town to know. 
And I would go back 

By that moon-lit road, 

The road that I lost 


Long ago. HARRY LEE 


The Flower-Vendor 


IOVANNI peddles flowers 
In the street, 
His swarthy face 
Lifted, laughing, 
And his cry, 
Like faint drums, 
Disturbs the place. 


Through the crowding 
And the clamor, 

With the children 

In his train, 

Giovanni peddles flowers, 
Little flowers, 

Bright with rain. 


From a world 

Of pillowed ledges, 
Grandams grey and girls 
Look down, 

Smiling, sighing. 

Who could answer 

Such a peddler 

With a frown? 


Old folks, young folks, 

Smiling, sighing, 

Find their lives 

Grown strangely sweet, 
All as Giovanni peddles 
Fallen rainbows 


In the street. HARRY LEF 
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Into your home He 
a wealth of 


HEN you reach the close of this paragraph, 

stop reading for a minute .... examine the 
room you are sitting in, its furnishings and fittings 
... . then with that picture in your mind, try to im- 
agine the same room in your great-grandfather’s day 
.... (stop here... . and look... . and think!) 


y sae ae quite a difference, wasn’t there, in the two 
rooms? In yours are comforts and conveniences that 
your great-grandfather never even wished for... . 
they were unthought of in his day. 


Commonplaces they are in your eyes, but in your 
great-grandfather’s eyes ... . miracles! Yet this 
wonderful change in life has come only in this past 
century... . the century that has seen the Chemical 
Engineer take his rightful place in the world’s industries. 
For it is he who, more than any other, has wrought 
this difference in the surroundings of life and brought 
into your home a wealth of comforts. 
* * * 

Sheng contributions of the Chemical Engineers of the 

du Pont Company to the comforts and conven- 
iences of today’s life, are a source of no little pride to us. 


The du Pont Company has from its very beginning 
been building upon the foundation of chemistry and has 
always been one of the country’s large employers of 
chemists. When the invention of dynamite and the 
appearance of other high explosives began to call for 





Jhas brought 


Comforts! 






Mi) increasingly higher types of chemists, for 
4, men who knew manufacturing as well as 
chemistry, it was but natural that the 
du Pont Company’s leadership brought to- 
im, gether one of the finest chemical staffs in 
meme, America. And also it was natural for 
this chemical staff, in its researches seek- 
ing to improve du Pont explosives, to come upon other 
uses for the materials they worked with, and so in time 
came a series.of du Pont products seemingly unrelated 
to explosives. 


4 
e A 


je 


Thus came improved Pyralin for toiletware and many other 
articles—better Fabrikoid for the upholstery of fine furni- 
ture,’for luggage, binding books and scores of other uses. 
These are examples of the way in which du Pont Chemical 
Engineers have adapted different products for your use from 
similar basic materials. 

Thus came a complete line of paints, varnishes, enamels, 
lacquers for the decoration and preservation of the country’s 
homes, cars, furniture, etc. Thus arose, too, the manufac- 
ture of dyes, which are based upon the same materials that 
explosives are based upon, and thus also came many chemicals 
that America’s industries must have. 


* * * 


Cy all of these products, so varied in usefulness, you 
find the du Pont Oval as a guarantee of excellence and 
as a sign that they come to you through the aid of du Pont 
Chemical Engineers, 

This is one of a series of advertisements published 


that the public may have a clearer understanding 
of E.1. du Pont de Nemours & Co. and its products. 





TRADE I) MARK ° 


E.I.DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY ,Inc., Wilmington, Del, 
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New Books and Old 


Books of the Week 


LONGER PLAYS BY MODERN AU- 
THORS (American), edited by 
Helen Louise Cohen. Har- 
court, Brace. 

A chance to read such an old 
favorite as Clyde Fitch’s “Beau 
Brummel,” and such newer plays 
as Augustus Thomas’s “The Cop- 
perhead,’”’ Kaufman and Connelly’s 
“Duley,” and Booth Tarkington’s 
“Intimate Strangers.” 

ONE OF OuRS, by Willa Cather. 

_ Knopf. 

A novel; the scene partly in the 
West, and partly in France with 
the A. E. F. 

THE PUBLIC CONSCIENCE; Social 
Judgments in Statute and 
Common Law, by George 
Clarke Cox, with an introduc- 
tion by Richard C. Cabot. 

Holt. 

“A case-book in ethics.” 
ous, interesting, valuable. 
DEFINITIONS; Essays in Contem- 

porary Criticism, by Henry 
Seidel Canby. Harcourt, Brace. 

An enlightened book about cur- 
rent literature and book-reviewing,, 
THE PRIME MINISTERS OF BRITAIN, 

by Clive Bigham. Dutton. 

From Walpole to Lloyd George. 
BABEL, by John Cournos. Boni & 

Liveright. 

A novel by the author of “The 
Mask” and “The Wall.” ’ 
PRELUDES AND SYMPHONIES, by 

John Gould Fletcher. Hough- 
ton Mifflin. 

Poems. 





Curi- 











OUNCILMAN WATSON, of Bos- 
ton, the newspapers say, demands 

that the Boston Public Library cast out 
the latest edition of Webster’s Diction- 
ary. Its sin is that it defines the word 
“constitution” without specific refer- 
ence to the Constitution of the United 
States, and so is “part and parcel of 
the Anglo-Saxon, monarchical propa- 
ganda” which is insidiously undermin- 
ing the sturdy Americanism of this 
country, and preparing to hand us 
over, tied and trussed, to King George 
as a British colony. There are many 
more of these insidious books in the 
Boston Public Library, Councilman 
Watson! There is a great, big, sample 
of English propaganda which unblush- 
ingly calls itself the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica; there are the works of an 
English Imperialist named Shake- 
speare, who has the effrontery to utter 
nothing whatever about July Fourth, 
Thomas Jefferson, W. J. Bryan, James 
Boyle O’Reilly, nor Eamon de Valera; 
there is a poet called Chaucer, subsi- 
dized by British gold to say nothing in 
favor of the Dail Eireann; and there is 
a British hireling named Thomas Gray, 
who wrote a long poem in which he stu- 
diously ignores the fact that the noble 
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patriot, Sir Roger Casement, was bar- 
barously murdered by the English. 
Don’t stop at the dictionary, Council- 
man! 


We know what the law is against 
murder, and that the law makes no 
distinction whether the murderer is 
man or woman. We know that in prac- 
tice there is a vast difference; our law 
would have hanged Macbeth, but given 
Lady Macbeth, the guiltier of the two, 
a prison sentence. Public opinion sup- 
ports this inequality. These peculiari- 
ties of public opinion exist in connec- 
tion with every offense. Mr. George 
Clarke Cox, in “The Public Conscience” 
(Holt), has made a careful and inter- 
esting study of the final law of the 
land. In appearance it is a legal text- 
book, but it is an extremely interesting 
book, and a novel treatment of an im- 
portant subject. Professor Sumner’s 
“Folkways” is the nearest parallel 
which comes to mind. 


There are so many things in Mr. 
Canby’s “Definitions” (Harcourt) 
which illustrate his amazing good 
sense that it is hard to select any one 
of them. I like his apology for the 
nature-fakers, in that it is better to 
have sentimental writing about ani- 
mals than no writing at all: “I would 
rather believe that the sparrow on my 
telephone wire is swearing at the robin 
on my lawn than never to notice either 
of them.” He is not, he writes in the 
essay, “Puritans All,” an uncritical 
admirer of the Puritan; he dislikes 
smug virtuosity, vinegar morality, and 
the monstrous egoism of a life devoted 
to redeeming one’s own soul. 

“But I object still more strongly to 
the anti-Puritans. Those rebels who 
make unconventionality their only con- 
vention, with their distrust of duty be- 
cause they see no reason to be dutiful, 
and their philosophic nihilism, which 
comes to this, that, all things having 
been proved false except their own de- 
sires, their desires become a philoso- 
phy; those anti-Puritans, as one sees 
them, especially in plays and on the 
stage, are an obstreperous, denying 
folk that seldom know their own 
minds to the end of the story.” 


To look at clouds is a superb pas- 
time; to be among them is something I 
envy nobody. They are too much like 
the laundry on a Monday morning, 
with a chill added. Yet it is possible 
to wonder what is above them; what, 
besides deathly and impenetrable cold, 
will the explorers of the air discover? 
(Conan Doyle has written a _ story 
about this question.) “The Book of 
the Sky” (Dutton), by M. Luckiesh, is 
a study of cloud-forms (well illus- 
trated), of meteorology in a popular 
sense, of the colors and varieties of 
clouds, of aerial experiences, of all that 
world into which man has begun to 
pry within the past few years. 


Of John Gould Fletcher’s “Preludes 
and Symphonies” (Houghton Mifflin) 
Miss Amy Lowell has this to say, on 
the cover: “For the discerning eye, no 
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living poet has more distinction of 
vision or of style. In him, indeed, we 
see the beginning of that new order of 
which I have so often spoken.”” (The 
italics are mine.) One feels, somehow, 
that the new order has arrived just 
about in time to escape a reprimand. 
“From the poems I have sought to 
find something-to quote, and sought in 
vain. It is all free verse; you must 
take it all or none. It does not bear 
quotation; you cannot lift out any sec- 
tion which does not seem trivial by it- 
self.’ It is the note-book of a poet; Mr. 
Fletcher is a poet, with a poet’s choice 
of subject, and a poet’s feeling. -But 
his work is not poetry, except in 
snatches separated by lines of banality 
and dull prose. How queer it already 
seems that men should seriously put 
forth this as poetry: 


THE WELL 


The well is not used now, 
Its waters are tainted. 


I remember there was once a man went 
down 
To clean it. 
He found it very cold and deep, 
With a queer niche in one of its sides, 
From which he hauled forth buckets of 
bricks and dirt. 
It is a temptation to reply with 
something on this order: 


THE PoEM 
Mr. Fletcher, 
If you employed a man 
To build a house; 


And he turned over to you 
Nothing but piles of bricks and dirt, 
How much would you pay him? 


What is it that makes you think 

That a string of words and sentences 
Thrown together anyhow, 

Is a poem? 


Why not brace up, 
Chuck this free verse piffle, 
And be a real workman? 


The letters of James Huneker, now 
appearing in Scribner’s Magazine, give 
annoyance to the Moderns. Here he is 
saying that the Cubists do not interest 
him; that, with the exception of a few 
modern artists, he didn’t “dote on the 
new chaps”; that “Shaw is shallow, 
but amusing ...a rotten music and 
art critic” (blasphemy!); that there 
are no “schools” in art and literature, 
only good writers and artists. He ad- 
vises John Quinn: “Don’t buy crude 
American art or Cubist junk. This 
new crowd is already ancient. . . don’t 
tolerate rot because it is signed 1916” 
—the year he wrote. And he says: 
“I’m dead sick of the decadents, dead 
sick of the entire crew of ‘modernity’ 
yowlers.” 

This is simply dreadful! A conver- 
sation overheard in a book-shop gives 
an amusing illustration of the differ- 
ence between Huneker and his imita- 
tors. “How was it,’ inquired a man, 
“that Huneker picked a lot of new art- 
ists to boost, and picked real artists? 
While some of the others have boosted 
every new man that came along, and 
picked nothing but flivvers?” 

EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 
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regularly every fortnight or so. And 
as for chatting about best-sellers as 
such, this would seem to be a secondary 
if.real part of the critic’s business. 
What keeps him interested in his work 
is as much the general drift and spe- 
cial currents of fiction as its popular 
waterspouts, or even its rare actual 
approaches to high-water mark. 
Here, for instance, are a half-dozen 
os stories of the American West and 
Northwest. Only two of them have 
much value as literature. But we may 
bring out their value by contrast with 
the others, which merely represent one 
or another phase of the ordinary com- 
mercial kind of thing. //“The Country 


Shop on Fifth Avenue by Mail 


Though you live a hundred miles away from the Linen 
Store, a thousand miles or five thousand, you can shop at the 
McCutcheon Treasure House with perfect assurance of satis- 
faction. 

Our new Fall and Winter Catalogue, No. 14, offers you 
an almost unlimited selection. Its thirty-two pages are 
filled with remarkable values. Household linens, damasks, 
towels, bed linens, exquisite fancy linens—every household 
requisite in the finest of linen. Personal articles, too. 
Blouses, lingerie, negligees, handkerchiefs, laces—dainty 
and irresistibly lovely. 

Your orders by mail will receive the same careful, 
prompt and expert attention that would be given them were 
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WM. DeMORGAN 


Painted by Mrs. 
DeMorgan 


personality.” 
the year.” 
unique.” 


wanted to know.” 


dotes, etc. 


HENRY HOLT & CO. 





William DeMorgan 
and 
His Wife 


By A. M. W. Stirling 


The definitive biography of the great 


novelist, by Mrs. DeMorgan’s sister. 


N. Y. Times: “The author has presented clearly a remarkable 
Providence Journal: “One of the most notable biographies of 
N. Y. Herald: “One of those rare biographies that may be called 
Philadelphia Record: “An initiation into the things the world 


With 36 illustrations of DeMorgan’s pottery, Mrs. 
DeMorgan’s paintings; caricatures, letters, anec- 


| 


$6.00 


NEW YORK 








$5,000 in Prizes to readers of GLOOM. The Devil’s 
Book. That new Snappy, Jazzy Magazine. Chuck 
full of Hilarity, Ridicule, Sarcasm, Jokes and Red 
Hot Editorials of TRUTH. When Gloomy Buy 
Gloom. Have a laugh with Old Nick himself. 
Published Monthly, For Sale on News Stands at 
25c per copy, $2.50 per year or direct from Gloom 
Publishing Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 





Flowers 
You Can 
Grow! 


It’s easy to grow 
flowers from bulbs. 
Nature has stored 
the flowers within, 
anda little care will 
bring them out, 
Among the many 
fiowersofferedinour 
Fall Garden Guide, none surpass our 


New Ever-Blooming Amaryllis 
Fine for Indoor Culture 

‘A winter-blooming newcomer from the Phil- 
ippines. Bears beautiful orange salmon flowers 
in clusters of 3 toon strong upright stalks. 
Flowers 4 to 5 inches in diameter, of great sub- 
stance and very lasting. Home grown bulbs, 
75c each, 3 for $2. Dozen $7.50 postpaid. 
If you love flowers you should write for our 


2 FALL GARDEN GUIDE— FREE 
Letitspages acquaint you with whatshould 
beplanted now for flowers indoors all win- 
ter or tobloomoutdoorsnextspring. Be- 
sides all kinds of bulbs it offers a fine 
collection of Iris, Peo- 
nies and other hardy Sire 
flowers. If you’re nota 
recent customer, write 
for your copy TODAY; 
mention thismagazine, 








The Negro in Chicago 
A Study of 
Race Relations and a Race Riot 
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Chicago Rioters Leaving the Beach 


Every American should read the detailed 
story of the Chicago race riot of July, 1919, 
as told by 
THE Cu1caco COMMISSION ON RAcE RELATIONS. 


The knowledge contained in this book of 
the living conditions among the Negroes in the 
North, of propaganda used to influence migra- 
tions from the South, and of the commission’s 
recommendations to civic organizations, city 
officials, state militia, employers, labor unions, 
boards of education, and the press will help to 
prevent future racial difficulties. An import- 
ant volume for everyone interested in America’s 
race problem. Fully illustrated, $6.00 net 


The Negro Press in the United States 


By Frederick G. Detweiler 

Is there a Negro Press? What is it like 
and how far does it represent the race? What 
is its contribution to the problem of racial 
aspiration? This book presents a multitude of 
facts on the Negro press question, a knowl- 
edge of which will help to a better under- 
standing of the racial problems facing Ameri- 
ean citizenship to-day. $3.00 


|The University of Chicago Press 
5751 Ellis Ave. Chicago, Illinois 
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kind of cheap “dope,” and its effects 
are quite independent of anything like 
human probability or literary possibil- 
ity. Hence the extreme nonchalance, 
not to say effrontery, of Messrs. Cur- 
wood and Company in serving up the 
old mess in the old way, month after 
month and year after year, even as it 
is served up, to the still more indolent 
eye, at the “pictures.” 
‘In “Judith of the Godless Valley” we 
have a story of the West which is not 
like any of the usual kinds of thing. 
It has an idea in place of the usual 
perfunctory layout, and its perform- 
ance is by no means machine work. - 
Lost Chief Valley is a sort of pocket in 
the high cattle country of the Rockies. 
Two or three generations back it has 
been settled by pioneers from New 
England. The grandfather of Douglas 
Spencer, hero of the present story, was 
a leader among them. This man, a by- 
product of New England transcendent- 
alism, has planned to build a perfect 
community without God. His grand- 
son grows up in a community which 
has lost all restraints of morality, and 
which, while still far from physical or 
mental degeneracy (it still reads good 
books), owns no allegiance or ideal. 
Douglas’s father has married Judith’s 
mother, and has made a squaw of her. 
Judith sees herself, but for the grace 
of God and her own stout will, headed 
for the same fate. Judith is the slim, 
boyish, unclinging young heroine of 
current fiction. (One would think that 
man had grown so much in love with 
himself as to worship a female made in 
his own image!) At fourteen and six- 
teen Judith and Douglas are cat-and- 
dog housemates. Then Douglas’s chiv- 
alry is ‘aroused by his father’s treat- 
ment of Judith, and after that the de- 
velopment of a romantic relation be- 
tween them is clearly on the carpet. 

But it is by no means plain sailing 
for either of them. In them both works 
the divine or human discontent of New 
England forebears. With all their 
youth and health and joy in physical 
living, neither can be satisfied to live 
along in “the godless valley,” beautiful 
and prosperous as it is. The boy 
aspires to change the valley, the girl 
desires to escape from it. With her 
mother’s example before her, she 
dreads as much as anything the prison 
of marriage. There is a girl Inez who, 
by virtue of the peculiar conditions, 
has the status of chief courtesan or 
hetaira in Lost Chief. Without wish- 
ing to make Judith like herself, she in- 
oculates her with theories of freedom 
and “self-expression.” So that when 
Douglas asks Judith to marry him and 
to help him make Lost Chief a better 
place: for children to grow up in, she 
will not hear of it. However, she loves 
him, and the ending of the story is a 
happy one for moralists and romanti- 
cists alike. Whether in its realistic or 
its romantic aspects, it is a tale infi- 
nitely removed from the idle and per- 
functory yarns that merely use the 
husk of wild-western tradition to spin 
their flimsy webs in. 

“My Alaskan Idyll” is not a yarn at 
all, though with all its basis in fact 
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and its appearance of artlessness, it is 
the work of that much-spoken-of but 
rare portent, “a born story-teller.” 
People who have read “Alaska Man’s 
Luck” will not need to be urged to read 


-its sequel or continuation in the pres- 


ent narrative./ It contains the solid 
stuff of the frontier life which wild- 
western yarnsters continually do adorn 
with their shoddy and shopworn frills 
of fancy.’ It is as veritable a document 


as Garland’s “Son of the Middle Bor- 


der”; and as truly touched with imagi- 


native power. It has, besides, no trace’ 


of the elegiac and commiserative atti- 
tude toward the pioneer. It is a rec- 
ord, full of youthful gusto, of one who 
is still in the game and finds it well 
worth the candle. ’ 

Readers of “Alaska Man’s Luck” will 
remember that the narrative ended, or 
paused, at the moment when the young 
adventurer had won his Marian and 
was planning to take his mate with 
him to the beloved North. At Viking’s 
Cove he dreams of founding a new race 
of Norsemen to people the rugged 
country which is in so many ways like 
the old Northland of his birth. Marian 
comes from Southern California, but 
she is of a hardy and adventurous 
spirit, and quickly responds to the 
charm and to the rigorous demands of 
the new land. Alone in their cabin, 
above their own private fiord, the two 
weave a thread into the web of Alas- 
kan destiny. The narrative is not so 
much a tale as a chronicle of varied ex- 
periences. Svend tries his hand, with 
no very marked successes, at salmon- 
fishing, gold-mining, rutabaga-plant- 
ing, lumbering. At times he has al- 
most the sense of failure; or rather he 
sees that in theory he is a failure. For 
his northern heart is high, and he has 
faith that something good must come 
to him and his from the great adven- 
ture of life. Before we have done with 
him, his faith is modestly realized by 
the success of his first book (“Alaska 
Man’s Luck”). A new world lies open 
to him, but the significant thing is that 
it is not a world of men and cities. It 
is a world of freedom from the slavery 
of the wage-earner, where he and his 
may live untroubled in their own ap- 
pointed place. To Marian and to him 
alike the new good fortune means one 
thing: “Oh, Svend, now we can go 
north! I want to be in our little cabin 
by the lake. Then we will realize it 
fully when we are back in our home, 
our dear home, again. Do you know, 
Svend, that the grouse are hooting on 
the hill beyond the lake, and that the 
wind is warm in the spruce tops?” 
There they can breathe, there they be- 
long—they and the young Viking who 
is their first contribution to the new 
northern race of Svend’s fancy. 

No, it is not, after all, a simple 
chronicle, but the work of a “born” 
story-teller. He has the knack of se- 
lection ‘and elimination. He has told 
enough and not too much. And the 
work as a whole has structure and bal- 
ance. It belongs to the rare type of 
personal narrative which you may call 
fact-based fiction or creative autobiog- 
raphy, as you will. As for the style, in 
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The Outstanding Novel of the Year 


THIS FREEDOM 





PEREGRINE’S PROGRESS 


GRANITE AND CLAY 


THE MAN WHO LIVED IN A SHOE 


THE REAL TSARITSA 


By A. S. M. HUTCHINSON, author of ‘‘If Winter Comes’’ 


A story of married life which is provoking widespread discussion. married 
woman have a business career and still do her duty by her husband a ‘her “children? 
That is the theme of this absorbing, vital novel, which will undoubtedly be the most 
discussed book of the year. Wherever people gather, there will be talk of ‘This 
Freedom”—and you will want ’ have read it. Heloise E, Hersey says: “The book 
is a great piece of work. I predict a great sale. . Let those who will know 
the truth as to the future task of women read this book. ane hye oe will save 
women from the dangers of ‘This Freedom’ read it again and y 


Cloth, $2.00, Pocket Edition, full. flexible leather, $2.50 
By Jeffery Farnol 


Do you remember Jeffery Farnol’s most popular novel, “The Broad Highway’? At 
last Mr. Farnol has written another story of the same period and scenes, in which 
you will meet again the Tinker and other well-remembered characters. ‘*Peregrine’s 
Progress” is just another such delightful romance of wayside adventure, a a 
heroine quite as captivating as the Charmian of ‘‘The Broad Highway.’ 00 


By Sara Ware Bissett 


An interesting novel of Cape Cod, which contains not only the savor of the sea and 
the dunes, but also gives delightful glimpses of Boston’s social life. $1.90 


By Henry James Forman 


With its beautiful love-story, delicately developed from the underlying theme of love 
which children engender in the hearts of men, its clever blending of humor and pathos, 
its strong appeal to the highest emotions, “The Man Who Lived in a Shoe” is a 
romance over which its readers will linger with delight. $1.90 


NEW BOOKS OF GENERAL INTEREST 
By Pierre V. R. Key 


in collaboration with BRUNO ZIRATO 


This life-story of the world-famous tenor contains an accurate record of his truly 
amazing career, his foibles and his excellences. Mrs. Caruso herself has authorized 
it and endorsed it, pointing out the value that must come through presenting with 
fidelity the characteristics—no less than the accomplishments—of her husband. Bruno 
Zirato, Caruso’s secretary, has collaborated with Mr. Key. Illustrated. $5.00 


By Madame Lili Dehn 


Rumor was busy in her lifetime with amazing tales about the late Empress of Russia; 
how much or how little truth lay behind such rumors was known only to her closest 
friends, one of whom was Madame Dehn, Her study of the Empress’s personality, 
habits, views, life as she led it, is intimate and illuminating. Here is the truth about 
Rasputin, with new light on the legend of his es over the Royal Household, and 
little-known details of all that led to the downfall of a great dynasty. The London 








This delightful gift book is packed with 


Eugene G. O’Neill; Edna St. Vincent 
Florence Clay Knox; Eugene Pillot; 
Maurice Maeterlinck. 


Morning Post calls it “Historical evidence of the first importance.” Illustrated. $3.50 
THE CHARM OF THE MIDDLE KINGDOM By James Reid Marsh 


gardens, its customs and its “state of mind,” its charm of scenery, its beautiful, 
elusive women, and the ever present romance of the vast empire. Mr. Marsh has 
given us a book which penetrates into the real China, and conveys the real spirit of 
these millions of little-understood people. 


A TREASURY OF PLAYS FOR WOMEN 


In this volume Mr. Shay has sought to bring together those plays requiring only 
women to cast, or in which the male characters were originated by and can be safely 
handled by women. There are, amon 


These books ate for sale at all booksellers. Send for free booklet about A. S. M. 
utchinson 


intimate glimpses of China,—of its homes and 


Illustrated. $3.00 


Edited by Frank Shay 


others, plays by the following dramatists: 
illay; Alice Gerstenberg; Christopher Morley; 
Alfred Kreymberg; August Seay = 
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DIVIDENDS 





THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 


ens Aoseee and 19th Street. 
iladelphia, September 6, 1922. 
The Witectens, “ion declared a dividend of 
seventy-five cents ($.75) per share from the Ac- 
cumulated Surplus of the Company on the new 
common stock without nominal or par value and 
the new preferred stock of $25.00 par value, pay- 
— October 2, 1922, to stockholders of record of 
both of these’ classes of stock at the close of 
business on | September 15, 1922, and to those who 
stockholders of record of 
oose yond of stock by conversion of old stock 
00 _ value into the new stock. Checks 
will be mail 
WALTER G. HENDERSON, Treasurer. 








WRITE For Pay for newspapers and magazines. 
Correspondents and story writers make 
big money. Copyright. b book telling how sent FREE by 
editor on rotwort PRESS_REPORTING SYNDICATE, 
973 TIMES BLDG., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


132nd DIVIDEND 
The regular quarterly dividend of Two Dollars 
and twenty-five cents per share will be paid on 
Monday, October 16, 1922, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on Wednesday, 
September 20, 1922. 
H. BLAIR-SMITH, Treasurer. 





The Independent invites inquiries from its 
readers pertaining to travel for pleasure, 
health or business. 


The Independent Travel Bureau 





140 Nassau Street, New York City 
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Ask for them at your bank 
or write for particulars to 


BANKERS 
TRUST COMPANY 
New York City 
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this ad and mail it to. us, with your name and 

aS money); and we will send you our FAMOUS 

Gann RAS oredr ie he Be Bae 
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$1.85, if you don't like it return it. SEND NO MONEY. 

MORE COMPANY, Dept. 350 St. Louis, Mo, 
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THE 
SOCIAL 
TREND 


BY EDWARD ALSWORTH ROSS 


Author of ‘‘Changing America,"’ etc. 


One of the most readable and 
stimulating of today’s writers upon 
sociological subjects in this book 
says things new and of first im- 
portance on the menace of migrat- 
ing peoples, on birth rate and death- 
rate, on women in their new eco- 
nomic position, on politics, social 
service, prohibition, lawyers, news- 
papers, dismissal, wages, etc. 

PRICE $1.75 


353 Fourth 
Avenue 


SIDELIGHTS 
ON AMERICAN 
LITERATURE 


BY FRED LEWIS PATTEE 


Author of ‘American Literature Since 1870,”’ etc. 


Unlabored judgments—leisurely 
obiter dicta of an unhurried 
scholar—on the absurdity of con- 
sidering O. Henry anything more 
than a newspaper funny man, on 
H. L. Mencken as the “Billy Sun- 
day of American criticism,” on Jack 
London, on the bad influence: of the 
good Longfellow, on the tragedy of 
Poe’s ““Ulalume,” etc. 





PRICE $2.00 


New York 


THE CENTURY CoO. City 
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the smaller sense of the word, it so di- 
rectly expresses the author and his 
matter that we are hardly aware of it 
as a thing by itself. It was made nei- 
ther in a newspaper office nor in a 
library, has neither the jaunty com- 
monness nor the deliberate affectation 
between which most current novelists 
seem to make conscious choice. Read- 
ers of Bojer and Nexé and Hamsun 
will recognize in it marked racial quali- 
ties of directness and vigor, and more 
than a trace of northern lyricism also: 
“QOdin’s Lake, ice-covered, lay at our 
feet, and the sides of our cabin showed 
through the trees. The moon shone on 
the window-panes, comforting, and 
beckoning to us. We were home! We 
lighted a fire in the stove; then, when 
I went down to the beach for the bed- 
ding-roll, she cooked our first meal in 
the home I had made for her out of 
the bounty of the forest. We were 
very, very happy alone together there 
in the woods, and it seemed to me that 
all my dreams had come true, and that 
my cup of joy was full to overflowing.” 
Yes, grim trafficker in the squalors 
of reality, this is sentiment: this is a 
book of the courage and sentiment and 
faith in human decency which are, as 
the world well knows, the splendors of 
reality. H. W. BoyNTon 


Trevelyan’s Pictures of 
British Life 


BriTisH HISTORY IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY, 1782-1901. By George Ma- 
eaulay Trevelyan. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 


URING the past one hundred and 
fifty years man’s command over 
nature has been greater than in all 
the countless ages which preceded the 
Industrial Revolution. Mr. Trevelyan 
makes one feel this progress.’ Instead 
of recounting a dreary succession of 
ministries or foreign wars, he draws a 
series of pictures of the life of the 
British people, intellectual, economic, 
and political, all deftly woven together. 
One knows not whether to admire 
more the wealth of information here 
purveyed, or the skill and interest with. 
which the artificer has set it forth. 
He begins with a tapestry of old Eng- 
land, her homely comforts, pieties, and 
self-sufficiency, in the days when the. 
riding horse and pack horse were just. 
beginning to give way to the stage- 
coach, the waggon, and the canal 
barge, the days when a hundred thou- 
sand geese and turkeys waddled annu- 
ally up to London to help feed the 
metropolis. Then comes the misery of 
the agricultural and industrial revolu-- 
tions. This misery was greatly ag- 
gravated by the corrupt and outworn. 
oligarchical Government which per- 
sisted through the Napoleonic up- 
heaval. The “laboring poor,” who in 
the eighteenth century had enjoyed 
some personal independence and had 
felt proudly conscious of being free- 
born Britons, really lacked political’ 
power. This weakness proved their 
undoing, in both town and country,, 
when old customs, which had so long: 
afforded them a shelter, were so rudely 
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destroyed by the advent of steam and 
the passion for producing “the great- 
est possible national wealth.” To 
remedy this misery arose the political 
and social agitators who finally forced 
in 1832 the first step in the reform of 
the outworn political machine. Thence- 
forth, the two old parties, Whig and 
Tory, were driven forward, at a pro- 
gressively increasing speed, to satisfy 
the demands of labor and the new 
economic world which Watt, Macadam, 
Brindley, Stephenson, and a host of 
other inventors, had called into being. 
By his series of dissolving views, 
through which one age merges into 
another, Mr. Trevelyan has succeeded 
admirably in giving a sense of continu- 
ous growth. He shows how economic 
led to social, and social to political 
change, how the political events re- 
acted on the economic and social, and 
how new ideals accompanied or in- 
fluenced the whole complicated process. 
This is what gives his book such vigor, 
freshness, and modernity. But from 
what has been said let it not be 
thought that Mr. Trevelyan has become 
a blind exponent of the economic in- 
terpretation of history, dealing merely 
in generalized truths, or that he has 
abandoned that good old-fashioned be- 
lief that great personalities profoundly 
influence history. He has done full 
justice to a whole gallery of men and 
women who have been in large meas- 
ure a cause of the “tendency” which 
they rendered “inevitable.” For in- 
stance, Jeremy Bentham, “the shy 
recluse of unimpressive speech and ap- 
pearance,” “inspired the slow but sure 
reform of British institutions, as the 
ideas of Rousseau had inspired the 
cataclysm in France.” “Gladstone had 
taught Englishmen to think nobly, and 
foreigners to. think nobly of England. 
He had kept our parliamentary in- 
stitutions in the forefront of all men’s 
thoughts. He had done, perhaps, more 
than any one man to adapt the ma- 
chinery of state to modern and demo- 
cratic conditions. .. The comparison 
with the all-successful ‘Bismarck is one 
from which his memory has less to fear 
now than in the first years after his 
death, when Bismarck’s _ structure 
seemed founded safely on the rock of 
force.” And of Florence Nightingale he 
says: “The triumph of a woman at 
the seat of war over highly placed 
officers and hoary military traditions 
would be astounding in any age, and 
then seemed miraculous. . . It was not 
only future generations of British 
soldiers who were to bless her name. 
The Red Cross movement all over the 
world was the outcome of her work and 
influence. To her was due a new con- 
ception of the potentiality and place 
of the trained and educated woman. 
This in turn led to John Stuart Mill’s 
movement for woman’s suffrage, which 
Miss Nightingale supported, and to the 
founding of women’s colleges.” 


Lovers of England will rejoice that 
the brilliant pen which has portrayed 
so vividly Italy’s liberation in the days 
of Garibaldi has essayed the more dif- 
ficult task of describing briefly the de- 
velopment of Britain from the age of 
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“The Wild Leopard 
Has Broken Loose!” 


GREAT wave awash 

over the ship! A leop- 

ard cage turned over, its 
rotten bottom smashed in— 
and the leopard loose in a for- 
est of oil-barrels on deck! 

Frank Buck, collector of 
wild animals for zoos and cir- 
cuses, tumbled out of bed at 
five in the morning by an ex- 
cited officer. It was up to 
him to get the animal. 

A panic among the passen- 
gers! Buck and the ship’s of- 
ficers on edge in the battle to 
get the animal again—alive! 

What would you have 
done? 

Buck tells what he did with 
this beauty of the jungle and 
he tells a host of other re- 
markable tales of adventure 
in the checkered career of a 
wild animal collector. In the 
October 


ASIA 


The American MAGAZINE on the Orient 


More Than 50 Illustrations 
Special Photograph Insert 


Snapshots from Mr. Buck’s October 
installment of beast-and-bird collecting 
stories: 

“As I did the orang rushed toward 
me. I took another step backward, 
standing in the position of a boxer. He 
raised his head a trifle. I hauled off 
with a good swing. It caught him right 
on the point of the jaw. . 

“At every port (Sumatra) ‘three or 
four trappers come down to the boat 
with a crate of monkeys, a couple of 
tiger cubs, a gibbon, or a baby rhinoce- 
ros.’ 

“The snake—twelve and a half feet 
long-—was very wild and every time I 
approached the box, beat its head against 
the wires. . . . It has been estimated 
that 20,000 Indians a year are killed by 
cobras. . . . Almost all other wild 
animals will try to get away as soon as 
they scent man, but the cobra rises up 
off the ground and glides straight for 
his opponent. Between me and 
freedom was the snake . . . not 
more than three feet from me. . 
= I had had a broom or a heavy stick, 
ut . 

This distinctive magazine—ASIA—is 
searching out the history, the. beauty, 
the meaning, the absorbing past and the 
turbulent present of Asia—all of which 
is of consuming interest, for much of 








America’s future lies wrapped up in the 
destiny of the Orient. 

No magazine ever before presented 
such a picture of the East. Each month 
an infinite variety of engrossing articles 
and stories, and an art insert of real 
value, bring a new continent to your 
library table. 





Other Features in the October 
ASIA 


THE PRICE OF BLOOD by Chester C. McCown 


“You must sleep, but we must take revenge on 
the enemy,’’ Ahmed chanted at the open grave of 
his mother, who had been killed in a woman’s 
quarrel through which two Arab families of cousins 
were plunged into a blocd feud. Here is seen 
honor being strangely appeased today according to 
the law as it existed even in the time of Abraham, 


OVERCROWDED INDIA, by Harold Cor, Editor 
of the Edinburgh Review 

India has less than two-thirds the area of the 
United States, but the population is three times 
as large. The struggle for mere existence is so 
intense that the lower castes live in horror of pov- 
erty, sickness, starvation and ostracism. Will 
Indian mothers continue to beget children in the 
numbers they have? 


ed ~:~ shane WANDERINGS IN THE NEAR 
EAST By Gertrude Emerson 


From Port Said to Constantinople, zigzagging 
in and out along the coast of Asia Minor, on the 
Palitana—‘‘a rotten old tub,’”’ which, ‘however, 
proved the means of leading Miss Emerson = 
strange scenes and enthralling adventures. 
lightful, sensitive and sincere article holding << 
dozen romances in one. 


ASHORE AT PAGO PAGO, By Edward A. 
Salisbury 

Of all the islands in the South Seas under the 
direct rule of the white man, American Samoa is 
the only place visited by Edward A. Salisbury 
where he found the natives really happy, and 
where the race instead of dying out is increasing 
and improving. Why? Read what this traveler 
saw there. 


ROSARIES OF THE GREAT RELIGIONS 
by Dr. Cornelius H. Patton 


Do you realize that no less than three-quarters 
of the human race use rosaries in their religious 
devotions today? The Christian Church uses 
them; Mohammedans, Buddhists, and many other 
Eastern sects count their prayers by beads. The 
story of these aids to meditation and the deep 
psychological reasons for the survival of the rosary 
are found in this convincing and beautiful article. 


And Many Other Interesting Pages 











Special Offer / 


Five Months for $1.00 Y 

A FIVE MONTHS’ TOUR OF THE ORIENT 4 
ASIA is on sale at all newsstands at 35c é 
per copy. If you do not know this 
magazine this is your opportunity Pe 
to become acquainted. Send$1.00 os 
with the coupon. We will mail .#& “4° Oc 
you the next five issues for 7? - Pw 
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Dr. Johnson to the death of Queen 
Victoria. Like a good historian, Mr. 
Trevelyan sees with sympathy the 
6¢ ® pleasant amenities of the past,” But 
To make a speech . ... is @ |} | Re%%to mere tauastor tonporis act 
He is ready to press on with each new 

age and welcome men and measures as 


bP 
knack —Dr : Johnson they adapt themselves to it. 


SipneEyY B. Fay 











HE charm of an attractive speaking voice—the . 
T ability to talk effectively in public—to preside The Philosophy of the 
at a club meeting, or drive home one’s points in ot 
argument—how often has one not longed for such Spirit 

powers! History, Its THEORY AND PRACTICE. By 
And yet it isn’t as if one had to be born with them, like Benedetto Croce. Authorized trans- 
Mus ieee on a Roman nose: they can be acquired. We lation by Douglas Ainslie. New York: 

recommend the following books as the very best means Harcourt, Brace and Company. 
to that end:— . IGNOR CROCE, who occupied the 
; H post of Minister of Education in 
Joining in Public Discussion by A. D. Sheffield $1.04 a recent Italian Cabinet, has been long 
Public Speaking by Clarence Stratton 1.34 — er philosophical ype hol _ - 
‘ A , writer of very unusual talen e 
How to Speak in Pablic by G. Kibicer S d _ present volume, of which the first Ital- 
How to Develop Self-Confidence in Speech an ian edition appeared some five or six 
Manner by G. Kleiser 1.34 years ago, is the fourth of a series 
How to Argue and Win by G. Kleiser 1.34 which he has published under the gen- 
eral title, “The Philosophy of the 
In case you don’t already know it we add:—Books may be Spirit.” It amplifies and completes 
bought at MACY’S for much less than anywhere else in the city some very interesting suggestions that 
had been previously outlined in the 


second book of the set, and Mr. Doug- 
las Ainslie has rendered a real service 
in acting as an interpreter for those 


who read only English. /” 
YZ The book is in two parts, one con- 
e A Or cerned with the general principles, the 
other with illustrative examples of 
HERALD SQUARE %xc NEW YORK history-writing. In the first part 
Signor Croce warns us against the at- 
tempt to date the beginnings of this 
art, and against the delusive distinc- 


tion between “contemporary” and 


: “past” history, reminding us_ that 
Lake D unmore Hotel “only an interest in the life of the 


Book Department, Main Floor, 35th Street, Rear 





























present can move one to investigate 

and Cottages past fact,” and that thus in a very 

i : real sense all history is contemporary. 

On beautiful Lake Dunmore. Invigorat- On the same ground he argues that 


ing climate, where comfort of the guest || 41) history must be philosophical, and 
is the first, consideration. Send for that mere philologists, archzologists, 


Booklet. Rates $5.00 day up. and archivists are pseudo-historians. 
But he is equally opposed to those so- 
ROSCOE A. MARVEL called philosophers of history who use 


LAKE DUNMORE, VERMONT the past as material for propaganda, 


for driving home a moral or corrobor- 
ating a theory about the life of the 


F SS = = present. To this writer the chief 
value of these imperfect and even de- 


cist “ll ceptive performances lies in the fact 
An ! HOTEL ALEXANDRI A that they mutually counteract one an- 
g Ni rena h other. The arid philologist, for ex- 
; : est 103rd St., New York City ample, supplies a corrective to the 
; Between Central Park and Hudson River work of the “poetical” historian. For 

Signor Croce it is no function of his- 
tory to evaluate the past. The pur- 
pose should be always positive, never 
negative. “A fact that seems to be 
elevated two blocks away. wholly evil, an epoch that appears to 
SINGLE ROOM with PRIVATE BATH 0 be one of complete decadence, can %e 
$3.00 AND UP | nothing but a non-historical fact—that 
























Without question the coolest 
location in the city. 


Subway express station at door, 








DOUBLE ROOM witH PRIVATESBATH is to say, one which has not been his- 
$4.00 AND UP terically treated, not penetrated by 


Other suites in proportion. Also thought, and which has remained the 
a few desirable unfurnished prey of sentiment and imagination.” 
apartments on yearly lease. Thus “History never metes out justice, 

but always justifies.” 

The theoretical discussions of method 
are of less interest than the concrete 




















Special attention given to ladies 
travelling alone, 
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Exceptional Restaurant at very moderate prices. S.L. ROOT, Manager examples from the practice of histori- 
=) ans with which Signor Croce has en- 
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forced his argument. He takes up six 
distinct types of historiography, from 
(1) the Greco-Roman period, (2) the 
Middle Ages, (3) the Renaissance, 
.(4) the Enlightenment, (5) Romanti- 
cism, (6) Positivism. It is his purpose 
to show how each of these epochs in 
history-writing at once absorbed and 
altered the tradition and method of 
the epoch that had gone before. He 
has no patience with the view that 
there is an absolute breach between 
one period and another, or the view 
that there is at any time an abrupt 
“return” to the method of a time that 
had long preceded. He traces, for ex- 
ample, all sorts of subtle affinities— 
amid obvious difference—between the 
medieval and the Greco-Roman his- 
tory-writing, and ridicules the notion; 
that at the Renaissance the spirit of 
the ancient world was simply restored. 
“Historical thought knows nothing of 
returns, but knows that the Middle 
Ages preserved antiquity deep in its, 
heart, as the Renaissance preserved the 
Middle Ages.” 
here is Signor Croce’s insistence that 
medieval conceptions asserted them- 
selves in the historiography of the 
Enlightenment. “It repeats the Chris- 
tian conceptions of God as truth and 
justice (the lay God), of the earthly 
paradise, the redemption, the millen- 
nium, and so on, in laical terms, and 
in like manner with Christianity sets 
the whole of previous history in op- 
position to itself, to condemn it, while 
hardly admiring here and there some 
consoling ray of itself.” Thus, he tells 
us, the Enlightenment and the Jacobin- 
ism connected with it were a religion, 
and when it died it left behind it sur- 
vivals or superstitions. 

The book is intensely instructive, 
and suggests many a fertile field for 
investigation. Many a single page 
might furnish the stimulus for a 


Specially interesting | 
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= ME THE BEST VALUES 
'o FOR MY MONEY IN 
PEGGING SHOES A a | COMFORT AND SERVICE 
| ]] 7 YEARS OF AGE. r = ——— 
W. L. Douglas $7.00 and|\WEAR W.L. DOUGLAS|W. L. Douglas $4.00 —_ 
$8.00 shoes are absolutely SHOES AND SAVE $4.50 shoes for boys, best 
the best shoe values for in quality, bestin style,best 
the money in this country. MONEY. all around shoes for boys. 
aes It is worth dollars for you to remember 
skilled shoemakers, all working to make|that when you buy shoes at our stores 


| the best shoes for the price that money can 

buy. The quality is unsurpassed. The smart 
styles are the leaders in the fashion centers 
of America. Only by examining them can 
you appreciate their wonderful value. Shoes 
of equal quality cannot be bought elsewhere 
at anywhere near our prices. 


W. L. Douglas shoes are put into all of our 
108 stores at factorycost. We donot make 
= cent of profit until the shoes are sold 

you. 


YOU PAY ONLY ONE PROFIT. , 


No matter where you live, shoe dealers can 
supply you with W. L. Douglas shoes. They 
cost no more in San Francisco than they do 
in New York. Insist upon having W. L. 
Douglas shoes with the name and retail 
price stamped on the sole. Do not take a 
substitute and pey extra profits. Order 
direct from the factory and save money. 


Write for Catalog Today 
Pres. W. L. Douglas Shoe Co., 
169 Spark 8t.,Brockton, Mass. 











monograph. The advertisements make, 
indeed, very high claims for Signor 
Croce’s originality, and it is one task 
of the critic to show how far these 
claims must be abated. Much of the 
first part deals in quite familiar prin- 
ciples and warnings. One recalls, for 
example, from the late Henry Sidg- 
wick’s paper on “The Historical 
Method” various points that Sidgwick 
put in his clear prosaic way, and which 
Signor Croce presents with such epi- 
grammatic terseness, such apt and 
vivid illustration, that they look quite 
new. The style of the translation, 
too, is by mo means uniformly good. 
Obscure and awkward sentences are 
intermingled with sparkling epigram. 


Nor must the danger of the epigram|f{ 


itself be forgotten. Signor Croce tells 
us, for example, that chronicle is dead 


history and history is living chronicle. |f 


“First comes the living being, then the 
corpse; and to make history the child 
of chronicle is the same thing as to 
make the living be born from the 
corpse, which is the residue of life, as 
chronicle is the residue of history.” 
We do well to be on our guard against 
metaphors like this, lest when we have 
accepted them in a figurative way we 
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“New York is calling!"’ says 

the operator in San Francisco. 

And across an entire continent 

business is transacted as if 
across a desk. : 


Within arm’s length of the man 
with a telephone are 70,000 
cities, towns and villages con- 
nected by a single system. 
Without moving from his chair, 
without loss of time from his 
affairs, he may travel an open 
track to any of those places at 
any time of day or night. 


In the private life of the indi- 
vidual the urgent need of instant 
and personal long distance 
communication is an emergency 
that comes infrequently—but it 
is imperative when it does 
come. In the business life of 
the nation it is a constant neces- 
sity. Without telephone service 
as Americans know it, industry 
and commerce could not operate 
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Fifty 
per cent more communications 
are transmitted by telephone 


on their present scale. 


than by mail. This is in spite 
of the fact that each telephone 
communication may do the 
work of several letters. 


The pioneers who planned 
the telephone system realized 
that the value of a telephone 
would depend upon the number 
of other telephones with which 
it could be connected. They 
realized that to reach the great- 
est number of people in the 
most efficient way a single sys- 
tem and a universal service 
would be essential. 


By enabling a hundred 
million péople to speak to each 
other at any time and across 
any distance, the Bell System 
has added significance to the 
motto of the nation’s founders: 
‘In union there is strength.” 
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them in a sense that is literal. When 
the epigrammatist appears in science, 
he may delight us, but the intellect 
has need to put up its shield at once. 
Yet the author has suggested here an 
excellent point, which one might use 
‘against the old view of Thucydides as 
‘an historian and of Herodotus as a 
| mere simple-minded chronicler. Thu- 
cydides was more naive, and Herodotus 
‘more cunning than this sharp con- 
trast would imply. Many others have 
protested against the unintentional 
deceit of historians who put their own 
inference into what they narrate, but 
Signor Croce has summed it all up by 
recalling a sixteenth century inscrip- 
tion that may still be read in one of 
the old byways of Naples, praying God 
to deliver us from “the lies of honest 
men.” He challenges once more such 
explanations as that of Taine, who 
refers so much to those abstractions 
called “the age” and “the race,” de- 
manding in the name of criticism that 
these abstractions shall have their own 
genesis explained before they are used 
as explanatory of events. He de- 
nounces the sharp splitting up of the 
| past into periods, amusing his readers 
| with an anecdote about an old professor 
of his own student days who used to 
say that the curtain fell upon the act- 
ing of ancient history in A. D. 476, to 
rise again immediately afterward on 
the beginning of the Middle Ages. He 
illustrates afresh the foolishness of the 
French neo-paganism, with its strug- 
| gle to restore the forms and ideals of 
| classical antiquity, and he adds an ex- 
| ample of the same spirit from his own 
|people in recent years. “Quite re- 
| cently,” he writes, “during the war in 
| Tripoli, came the proposal from the 
| depths of one of the meridional prov- 
| inces of Italy, one of those little coun- 
| trysides where the shadow of a hu- 
'manist still exists, that a Latin com- 
| mentary should be composed upon that 
| war entitled De bello libico.” 

In one very valuable respect, how- 
ever, the contents of Signor Croce’s 
book are indeed new not merely in 





| style but in thought, and the brilliant 


| author has placed us under a lasting 
obligation. He has given us a convinc- 
ing and a largely original picture of 
the historian’s art as a special case of 
the same unbroken continuity of 
progress which the true historian sees 
in world events. Even Carlyle used to 


maintain that human experience in- 
cludes long tracts which are not worth 
_recording at all, but our age has 
| learned that just in proportion as a 


period becomes known we find less and 
less reason to dismiss it as _ sterile. 
The darkness of the “Dark Ages” is 
now explained in no small degree by 
a defect in the historian’s eyesight. 
If we think of the modern time 
as one of increasing illumination, 
we also feel that its dawn is not 
like Kipling’s in Mandalay that “comes 
up like thunder,” but that we must 
take account also of the dull twilights, 
and that no part of man’s autobiog- 
raphy must be called common or un- 
clean. Signor Croce emphasizes all 
this, and perhaps by reaction he makes 
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too much of it. But he adds to it the 
very pregnant thought that if this is 
true of the events themselves it is true 


no less of the arts and methods by | 


which the events have been set forth. 
The historiographers, no less than the 
history, illustrate a natural law. 

It may be objected that here and 
there in the book the author seems to 
mistake a question of the use of words 
for a question of the theory of events. 
What does he mean by denying that it 
is ever the office of history to pronounce 
upon values? If he means that every 
period had its good side, and that the 
historian should try to appreciate this, 
no one will differ from him. But he 
seems to mean far more, for example, 
when ‘he says that history does not mete 
out justice but always justifies. Un- 
less Signor Croce judges every move- 
ment of the past to have been as valu- 
able as every other, he must intend to 
have the distinction drawn by some 
science with a different name from 
“history.” So the dispute is about 
words, and to the present reviewer at 
least there still seems to be real signifi- 
cance in the aphorism of Schiller, Die 
Weltgeschichte ist das Weltgericht. 

HERBERT L. STEWART 


Random Book Notes 


An extensive book about modern 
Roumania, of over four hundred pages, 
and friendly in tone, is Charles Upson 
Clark’s “Greater Roumania” (Dodd). 


The Reverend John M. C. Wilson, in 
his “The Labour Movement and the 
Church” (Stratford Co., $1.50), argues 
for a settlement of labor disputes in 
the terms of and by the aid of the 
Christian religion. 


In “Boewulf, an _ Introduction” 
(Cambridge University Press), R. W. 
Chambers, Librarian of King’s Col- 
lege, University of London, furnishes 
a rich background for the proper un- 
derstanding of a difficult but highly 
important and rewarding poem. 


The beginnings of the trust in 
American industry are sketched in 
Eliot Jones’s “The Trust Problem in 
the United States” (Macmillan), but 
the greater part of the work naturally 
considers the past twenty years. There 
is a bibliography of the subject as an 
appendix. 


“Twelve Baskets Full” (Putnam, 
$5.00) is the title given by Sibyl Mar- 
vin Huse to her book of 650 pages con- 
sisting of letters to the author’s stu- 
dents. The author signs herself, in a 
letter to the late Reverend Mary Baker 
Eddy, as “Your student’s student.” 
After reading some pages of it, one 
wonders what it is in these expressions 
and reiterations of friendly sentiment 
and religious faith which seems to 
merit so many pages and such a big 
book. Commonplace is none the less 
commonplace however much it is re- 
peated. One recalls that the Sermon 
on the Mount is comprised in a few 
hundred words. 
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points for the free and easy life 
of the student. 
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‘No other iypewriter can meet the hard 
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The student who hasn’t a typewriter is working 
under a handicap, and Corona is the one type- 
writer that combines all the needed qualities. 


Greater durability. Cor- 

ona was the first practical 
portable typewriter, and it is the 
only one that has been tried and 
perfected over a period of years. 
Its war record speaks for itself. 


Special keyboards. Engi- 

neering, chemical, medical, 
mathematical or foreign language 
keyboards, as well as a variety 
of sizes and styles of type. No 
extra charge. 


Your local Corona dealer will be glad to show you 
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How to Apply 
Hygiene 


Are you doing your best 
work in school? 


F you are getting the most out of 
your school work, all right. That 
means that you are physically fit. Your 
mental activity is not being slowed 
down by some devitalizing force. Your 
mouth, an all too easy entrance for 
disease germs, is being kept scrupu- 
lously clean. 


But, if you have not been blessed with 
strong teeth, you may not realize that 
poison from decayed teeth will make you 
sluggish. You may forget that constant 
care of the teeth is necessary to good 
health and ambitious school work.* 


It was the famous Dr. William Osler 
who said, ‘‘In the whole range of hygiene, 
there is nothing more important ‘than 
Dental Hygiene. ’”’ 


Care of the teeth need not be irksome. 
A visit to the dentist twice a year will 
forestall trouble, and the night and morn- 
ing tooth-brushing habit will keep the 
mouth clean. Select a pleasant dentifrice, 
one that washes the teeth and doesn’t 
scratch the fragile enamel surface. 
Colgate’s is recommended by more dentists 
than any other dentifrice. 


Another thing to remember is that just 
brushing the teeth in a sketchy way once 
in a while will not properly cleanse the 
mouth. The proper method of brushing 
the teeth is clearly shown in Colgate’s 
‘Instructions for the Home Care of the 
Teeth’’. Send for it today. (See coupon 
below. ) 


*In a recent dental examination in 
Girls’ High School, Brooklyn, New 
York, the teeth of over two thousand 
students were examined by a number 
of dentists and the number of cavities 
recorded. 

Among other things, a study by 
rooms was made. In the room having 
the highest average number of cavities 
per girl, it was found that every girl 
had failed to pass her last examination. 
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How to Study This Number 


THE INDEPENDENT LESSON PLANS 


English, Literature and 
Composition 


By FREDERICK HOUK LAW, Ph. D., 


Head of the English Department, 
Stuyvesant High School, New York 


(The following questions have been prepared 
in the absence of Dr. Law, who has been spend- 
ing his vacation in a voyage to the South Seas. 
He will return and resume his task early in 
October.—EbITORS. ) 

I. W. H. Hudson. 

1. Name some of the books written by W. H. 
Hudson and (in a very general way) the 
subjects treated in those books. 

2. Name several of the greatest “nature- 
writers,” British, French, and American. 

8. Compare Hudson with Richard Jefferies, 
naming the latter’s best books. 

4. Compare him with Gilbert White of 


elborne, and name the latter’s famous 


5. Compare and contrast him with Thoreau, 
and name the latter’s great 

6. Compare him with John Burroughs, and 
name some of the latter’s books. 

7. Contrast him with Fabre, the Frenchman. 

8. Explain the propriety (in F’s poem, 
“Whitesheet Hill”) of associating the des- 
tinies of Hudson and the bird. 

9. Name some of the bird odes in our lan- 
guage; with their authors. Discuss their 
merits. 

10. Define ‘‘idyll” and ‘‘apologue.” 

11. In what books or short stories have Haw- 
thorne and Hardy best achieved ‘atmos- 
phere’? 

12. “The eternal note of sadness comes in”— 
of what poem by what author is this an 
echo? 

18. Who wrote ‘Adonais,” is the 
subject of that poem? 

14. If Hudson is hardly surpassed in simple 
narrative, who best deserve comparison 
with him in that kind? 

Il. The Infancy of Motor Cars. 

1. Discuss this article in respect of its style. 
It is a good style; why? 

ill. New Books and Old. 

1. Why is Shakespeare appropriately called 
“an English Imperialist’? Cite passages 
moving why, especially from the historical 
plays. 

2. “There was a poet called Chaucer’’—when 
did he live and what did he write? Chaucer 
occupied a position which gave him an op- 
portunity powerfully te influence England’s 
destiny otherwise than through literature. 
What was that position? 

8. “A British hireling named Thomas Gray 
wrote a long poem”’—what poem? 

4, Define “‘free-verse.”’ 

5. Discuss Mr. Pearson’s “The Poem,” es- 
pecially its magnificent concluding apos- 
trophe. Mention some perpetrators of free- 
verse piffle, with appropriate remarks. 

6. Contrast the poetic styles of John Gould 
Fletcher and of John Keats. 

7. Tell what you know of James Huneker and 
his work. 

8. “Cubist junk’—Define and comment. 

9. This war between the old and the new in 
literature has gone on since time out of 
mind. The mightiest battle in the war 
took place about the beginning of the 
eighteenth century and is described by 
Swift. In what book? 

10. _ some “modernity yowlers” of to- 
lay. 

IV. In the Name of the Wild. 

1, Name some books of the American 
\ inna forgetting Cooper—and discuss 
them, ° 

2. Why is Cooper, after all, a classic? Name 
some of his great merits and some of his 
great faults. Why is he more popular in 
France than with us? 

V. Trevelyan’s Pictures of British Life. 

1. Who is Trevelyan? What has he writ- 
ten? Why (having in mind other sum. 
maries dealing with the same period) does 
the book fill a long-felt want? 

2. What books dealing with other periods 
might properly be called “tapestries of Old 
England” ? 

3. Who was Jeremy Bentham and what did he 
write and do? 

Who was John Stuart Mill and what did 
he write and do? 

5. Explain the reference to Florence Night- 
ingale, 

6. “The ideas of Rousseau inspired the cata- 
clysm in France.’”? What ideas, what cata- 
clysm? Tell what you know of Rousseau 
and his writings. 

7. ‘Watt, Macadam, Brindley, Stephenson.” 
Tell what you know of these men and their 
achievements, 


' 


and what 


History, Civics and 
Economics 


By AUGUSTUS S. BEATMAN, A.M. 
Head of the Department of Social 
Science, Julia Richman High School 


I. Debs, Daugherty and the Injunction, A 
Question of Emphasis. 

1, Explain the legal basis for the Daugherty 

injunction. 

Look up the use of the injunction in the 

Debs case here referred to and compare the 

railroad situations and the use of the in- 

junction. 

How are the questions of “free speech, pick- 

eting, and the open shop” involved in this 

injunction ? 

Show how the editor agrees with the use 

of the injunction to protect the public but 

objects to “the manner in which the Gov- 

ernment went about it.” 

Il. The Reproach of “Unskilled’’ Labor. 


. Why do manufacturers tend to be in favor 
of a liberal immigration policy? 

If they argue “for a removal of the present 
restrictions on immigration” why will “‘their 
argument... be a selfish one; and from the 
point of the country’s real interest ... 


a false 
4 . Baker assert that ‘unskilled 
labor” is a term of reproach to American 
management and engineering”? 

Why do manufacturers tend to desire cheap 

labor instead of following Mr. Baker’s ideas? 

How would higher wages and higher ef- 

ficiency tend to affect the birthrate of 

Americans and how is that involved in the 

problem ? 

lll. The Inspiration of Sabotage. 

1. Look up the meaning of sabotage. Show 
how the acts described here illustrate it. 

2. What do you think of attempts to carry 
out any of the instructions in the United 
States? Can you give any other examples 
during the last few months? i 

8. Describe the activities of the Bolshevists 
in Mexico. 

1V. Mexico’s Coming Crisis. 

1. Explain the oil situation and its relation 
to Mexican finance. 

2. Describe in full the financial situation of 

. the Mexican Government. 

8. Look up the relations of the United States 

and Mexico in Mr. Wilson’s administration 

and show the grounds for the statement 

“The Mexicans played hide-and-go-seek 

with President Wilson for eight years.” 

What was the Mexican policy of Secretary 

Hughes as announced on June 7, 1921? 

Summarize the grounds for Mr, Crowell’s 

belief that ‘“‘Mexico is: again moving rapidly 

and inevitably toward a crisis—probably a 

collapse.” 

Vv. Germany and the Allies. 

1. Explain the decision of the Reparations 
Commission, and show how it gave a 
“breathing space.” 

2. Outlining the Stinnes-Lubersac agreement, 
and looking up the Wiesbaden Agreement, 
show how they “essentially” agree. 

VI. The Case for Greece, The Anatolian 

ar. 

1. State the case for Greece. Describe the 
Greek reverse and trace its results on 
Greece aspirations as they appear. 

2. Show how the situation between the Greeks 
and Turks is complicated by the influence 
of outside powers. 

Vil. An Undaunted Exile. 

1. What is meant by “the Left” in French 

litics ? 

2. Sketch the chief features of the careers of 
Malvy and Caillaux before their exile. 

3. Explain the situation which led to the exile 
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. What determines the length of life of a 
French Parliament? Of a British Parlia- 
ment ? . 

5. Explain what are Malvy’s hopes for him- 

self and for France. 

VIII. Trevelyan’s Pictures of British Life. 

1. Does Mr. Fay’s review make you want to 
read this book? 7 

2. What other books has Mr. Trevelyan writ- 
ten? 

VI. The Third League Assembly, Ed. Par. 
on Austria. 

1. On a blank map JIocate the countries men- 
tioned. 

2. What action on Austria has been proposed 
for discussion by the tan What other 
solutions have been propo: 

8 Explain in detail the editorial suggestions 
for the rehabilitation of Austria. 





